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” 22 „E Re difiatereftedly fudies to pro- 
: mote the welfare of mankind by his ex- 


| ample and converſation, or by wwriting on any 
ſubject, is virtuoufly employed, and the worthy 
— merits 4 ſhare f the pre notice. 


Politicians talk awed of the natinal proftee = 


rity and adverſity, weigh the force of the 
c.auſes which mate fluctuations betwixt theſe. 
extremes, and acrimoniouſly diſpute as 
bout the exigencies and meaſures of avoid 


ing the one and Preſerving the other ; but 


for moſt part, their notions of government 
are narrowed by the prejudices of education, 
and they are generally more attached to par- 
man perſons, parties, and their own —_ 
tereſt, than to the demonſtrably table laws, 
 qwhereon the ftrength, freedom, bonour and 4 
Ss proſperity of © ſocial 2 mult eter- 
_ nally depend. 


A3 Gentlemen 


1 PRRFACE 
Gentlemen of the law undertake the invi- 
_ olable conſervation of antiquated cuſtoms, the 
Protection of equity, and the ſecurity of 
property; but in recovering rights their 
exorbitant demands frequently devour their 
clients fortune, and double his loſs in 
gaining bis cauſe ; ſo under the pretext of 
| adjuſting wrongs, good members of ſociety are 
_ often heavily oppreſſed, « and JE ruined 
by them. | 
None harangue more copiouſly | on, and 
with ſceming greater concern for the gene- 
ral welfare, than the clergy, but till they 
ardentiy love, and apparently practiſe vir- 
tue, as well as court the mitre, and vigorouſly 
puſh for preferment, and are as exact in dif- 
charging their duty as in collecting their 
tythes, the common-weal cannot rationally e- 
pect much advantage from their ſolemn parade 1 
of ſubſeituted benedictions, alſolutions, roger, LL 
and cenſcionatory inſtrumentality. 


Great benefit has been promiſed to monk; * 
c tbe medicinal fraternity, whoſe province 
Zs to preſerve health, prolong life, cure curable, 

relieve ſome, and palliate other incurable diſeaſes, 

but if the learned, regular, ſeilful and ſagacious 
i 2 can do good equal to the Burt oc- 5 
ſl ned 
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caſſoned by the illiterate, irregular, ignorant 
and blundering, their moſt ſanguine expeftati> 

ons riſe no higher, and, for ſuch great 2 
they ** praiſe, honour and wealth, 


If bonef men in Ai fernt profe Pons — 


l the diſhoneſty; and the ingenious, wiſe and know- 


ing annul the ſtupidity, folly, and ignorance of 
their brethren, for the performanceaf ſo arduous 
a taſ, the nation is vaſtly indebted to them ; 

yet this labour adds comparati vely little to the 
Hock of public utility. my 


The antied propoſed i in the fol owing e 70 


- advance it more efficaciouſly; neither belongs 


1 ftrictiy to politics, law, divinity, nor pbyfic, 


but il grounded on an zrrever ſable law of na- 1 


ture, reaſon and inſtintt, to obey which, few cum 
refuſe without private hoſs, and to corrupt it 
by abuſe, will make all miſerable. It is regu- 
larly to indulge the generative inclination and + 


ſenſe, in reciprocal dmours, and conſequent > 


TT pleaſures, which, as it is @ natural, ſo the wiſe 


eſt nations have always made it a civil and efla- 

bliſhed, churches often a ſacred, inſtitution. A 
virtuous flate of matrimony, when talked of ge⸗ 
8 nerally, makes men facetious and merry ; and 
. ſometin mes it i cauſe Jadncſs and re- 
. 4 Let 
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Fer, this happens to every thing elſe at certain 
times, and under certain circumſtances ; but if 
univerſally embraced, no one cauſe bids ſo fair 
for producing thoſe high degrees of happineſs : 

mankind. are capable of poſſeſſing and enjoying. 

Though many more grave ſchemes for mending 

| the rational world, have been propoſed, tried, 

and found very defeftive, this is no valid rea- 
fon why the preſent, if put ſevereh in executi- 
on, may not prove more propitious in its influ- 

ences. If every one, arrived at ripeneſi, eſpouſ- 8 

ed a buſband or wife, the great family 8 
earth would flouriſh much more than it ever 


| did, and the heavenly chorus ſing the Pele ef 


the happy and ; ka refirmati ion. 


5 ll bei " 4 chearful, good: tempered, and ; 
5 pleaſant ſcheme, it is of one ſpirit with nature, | 


virtue, and true religion, ubicb ought to be 6 nl 
- Fa recommendation to it. 41 2 4 
8 ts the — tier of ful and beds, and | 


doe not oblige the one, contrary to the laws of . 
its own innate canſti tution, to be g overned by 


the 83 
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tle other ; wherely it avoids an egregians and- 
old popular error, which aggrieved virtue, and 

whereto the viciouſneſs of private families and 

| thepublic, is very much to be imputed. The 
body muſt regularly gratify its ſenſations, other 


| wiſe the ſoul vill be immoral. To affift in re- 


„ different perſons, are to be obſerved, and might | 


3 | be ennumerated and explained. But as thin 
was the drieſ part of the performance, the out- 
| lines of the picture was choſe to be only drawn, 


Horing ſocial virtue to the influence it had on 
the human ſpecies in the golden age, by re- 
| darguing and diſconcerting celibacy, is its 
main purpoſe. This is therefore endeavoured 

to be ſedately and demonſtratively proved a 


Fate contrary to what God defigned for adults, 
by fettering virility, its attendant paſſions, and 


taking away the neceſſity of ſexual diſtinction, 


to be inſſauing, and vicious in its effects, & 1 


- generating a multitude of bad principles ; - ma 
ny of which are mentioned in a curſory and 


definitive way, with few of their reaſons, but 8 


i otbers which happen more rarely with @ grea- 
ter catalogue of the cauſes of all of them in 
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the leſſer ſtrokes and ſupplemental colourinigs 
| being eaſily furniſhed by the reader's -imagi- 
nation and recollection 7 the originals be has 


ſeen. 


The general diſadvantages ariſing from it, 
are briefly diſcuſſed under the three capital ſen- 
timents, of its diminiſhing the inhabitants of 
the world, wi th them the delicacies, convent=. 


encies, and even neceſſaries of life, and by 


weakning civil ties, forwarding a total de- 
Pravation of manners. Then the principal ar- 
guments for it, are impartially weighed and 


confuted. This novel ſketch bears deſignedly 


| the title of an eſſay to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe 
works to which their authors arrogate finiſhed 
5 attributes. Tt is compiled with fo much care 
as not to appear contemptible, but not with tie 

0 5 arduous lucubration which aſpires after a re- 


putati on of writing finely and correctly, yetrto 


oy appear wwell-bred and free-born, and not like 


5 a garretteer”s brat baſtily thrown FR 5 5 
world, and with the eclat of a ſwelling title 
, begging to-morrow' s bread. 1 bas the dic- 5 

Laates : 
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fates of nature for the baſis of its arguments, 
which when built on learned authorities, too 
oft, like heaps of ſand, yield when ſolid 
ſtreſs is laid on them. As a compoſition actu- 
rately examined, it will be moſt readily found 
fault with for ſome ramblings and diffyfons. | 
And, though the plan is diſtinct and uncon- 
uſed, ſuch an exact and ſacred arrangement 
S ideas throughout, as to render any tranſpofi- 
tion wrong, is not pretended to. It deviates © 
from the rules of criticiſm here and there, 
438 à man of tolerable character deviates from 
ſtrict virtue. Its leading argumentations are 
cogent, the inferior reaſonings might eafity „ 
3 made better, but more eafily worſe. Its turn 
is neither vulgarly trite, nor whimfically fingu- 
lar, and its driſt is virtuous. It contains 
deductions of conſequences from their firſt prin- 
=o] ciples, panegyric, declamation, religious induce- 5 
ments, moral exhortation, politic al gravity, 4 
and ſpecimens of other ſorts of ratiocination. 
As things aroſe in the author's mind of a 
higher or lower nature, and more or leſs al. 
8 * to or removed from gravity and levity, | 
be 


rx inſerted them, that its chequerod type might 
draw the attention of perſons. of different 
diſpoſitions and in different moods, though on 
this account the compoſition may appear the 
more incoberent and indigeſted. The ſtrain 
& confiſtently altered when the ſubject leads 
to it. For, what has any anthor to do, bat 
to follow his ſubject through its ſeveral wind- 
ings and deſcribe its different attitudes, whe 
. ther ſerious or jocular? True chaſtity is con- 
fulted i in the diction, without ⁊vreſting and at- 
tuning every word to a viciouſly finical ear, or 


5 mincing thoſe expreſſions ſtammered upon, broad. | 


y hinted and then immediately mangled by 

| prudes with. impurity of thought, on matters 

which philoſophy and virtue can freely canvaſs, 

and not injure, in the leaſt, their beavenly. 
| nafures. All the works of God are good, and 
uon a "air conftruftion, their original mean= 
ing is clear of every moral indelicacy. The 
Procreative parts of the human. body reflett 3 
Aiſtinguiſped honour on the former of them. 
They prove more than the legs, arms, feet, 


| relation every individual bears to the univerſes 5 
int 4 


hands, eyes, ears, or cven the ſocial voice, the 
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intereſt of mankind, and thusevincethe virtuous 
regard of the Deity for temporal futurity, more = 


than the whole frame of the body, could do with- 
out them. | 


; 2 is therefore ridiculous to ſuppoſe it im- 
pure to ſpeak of the honourable and valuable 

end anſwered by their operation; though, 
| falſe repreſentations of them, whether Iudi- 

crous or vitioufly inflaming, are oirulently 


4 | Pagi tions, and extremely unwarrantgable. 1t = 


is hoped, without offence, the trouble of at- 


5 ing part icular caſes with far mal equality is 


| 5 ved. And though the author, by concealing 


_ bimfelf, eludes the applauſe of married fer- 


C Jens, for ſtanding up in defence of their grad, 


Be alſo eſcapes, in ſome meaſure, the cenſures f 
tte unmarried, for attacking their lad cauſe. 
Tet be neither fears the one nor covets the o- 
tber. If what he bas advanced is generally = 


Juſtified from liſe, it is enough. He neuer 


meant nicely to try by the balance, the ſeruples 1 


5 of twhimfical. bachelors, nor with precifion re- 

; fute every maiden-like objection to marriage. 1 
. For, be * the : model of virgins is 

_ inconceivably 


— — 2 * 
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 Inconceivably great, and that it is impoſſible 
for men to know hiw much their virtuous 
| ſolicitations ſometime s diſtract them. Tt is con- 
ſonant to nature they ſhould be modeſt, But, 


why ? Unleſs to win addreſſes and be loved. 
Modeſty is no virtue in a ſolitary ſlate. Its ex- 


 #/ting in the virgin's boſom, proves her made 
for conjugal endearments, and her bluſhes 
 ſhew ſhe is conſcious of it, The coy nymph 
knows no immodeſly when only the harmleſs 
flocks are bleating round ber. She cannot 
 Glulh becauſe they ſee and gaze on her naked 
limbs when bathing in the ſtream. But ſhould 
e then, though at a great diſtance, efpy her 
Hover, inexpreſſibly fluttering diſlurbance nl 1 
Immediately annoy ber breaſt.  Undreſſed o- 
men acquire no roſy colour in their counte- 
nances from ſeeing the moon, lars, trees, or a= 
ny other object or creature, excepting man, 
| which proves that in him alone they were de- 
= figned to excite the delicate emotions of love, 
1 partake with them in their enjoyments, and 
modeſty Was given 7 enable * zo do it in the 


* engaging manner, 
The 
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We author begs he may be no where fo 
| harſhly interpreted as to be thought to bear 
too hard on the unwedded fair, or deemed _ 
ſo rude and uncharitable as To | ſuppo e 


theſe be expoſtulates with have refuſed ma. 


ny good offers, But the full aged, and 
Jucb adults as have been fo unlucky hifherto, as 
| not to meet with them, will be #nexcuſable in 
nut repairing to the marriage office in London, 
whoſe commendations ought to be ſounded, ant 8 
example followed by every city and large ton 
in the kingdom, to treat with ſuitable perſons, 


v as ſoon as poſſible, match themſelves by other 


: my expedients. He appeals to all unmarried 
ladies of thirty, or even thirty-five years, whe- 
| ther one fuch offer has not been made them, 
and believes they can almoſt with one voice an. 


fuer in the affirmative, However, if there 
are any who have not been properly ſolicited 


to wedlock, they are free from cenſure. Thoſe © 


85 alſo that will not proſtitute themſelves to licen- 
Tionſneſs are rewardable with veftal honours, 


Y bur fuch as obfiinatel refuſe virtwouſly to 
render tothe meritorious are puniſhable, and 


| above all, the whimfcal, (eifiſh and petulant 
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Xu 


, or ſuperanmuated 


fully barren old maids, de- 


or 1 


PL F 


and are ſure to be beaten with many 


of ruſty, 
bachelors, and 


ferve, 


ain 0 
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H E R E is no o principle of more 
_ laſting public importance, preg- 
nant of more extenſively ſocial be- 
nefit, * which affords privately more ſo- 
lid pleaſure, both in reflection and practice; 


* than believing and exemplarily maintaining, 


that each individual is not born for himſelf 


alone, but was originally intended to ſerve 


the world in general. Yet, it is almoſt 

- abſolutely neglected by the inhabitants of 
barbarous, and too generally forgotten by 
thoſe of civilized nations. The commu- 


| nication of good is the prime and conſpicu- _ 
dus ſource of enjoyment in the Deity, and 
probably in all created and dependent or- 


ders of rational beings. In all focicties 


of mankind, from the leaſt to the greateſt, PE 


it is the link and diſtinguiſhing Criterion, 
the active and glorious moral engine, and 


the fundamental and ſelf- applauded cauſe, 


of their orderly, commercial and happy ſtate. 
It is not confined to the intereſt of a family, 


= neighbourhood, village, town, city, province, 
B kingdom 


[ 2 |] 
kingdom or empire, but extends to the 
welfare of the whole world ; yea, affects 
the univerſe, though in a lower degree and 
more remote manner. 


This conſideration, being ſtrongly impreſ- | 


ſeed on every human mind by the Supreme 


author of its exiſtence, is natural, juſt and 
true, and no leſs rapturous than intereſting 
and momentous. And, though obvious 
to all from reaſon, and the moral ſenſe, 
miſtaken notions of intereſt and happineſs 
or biaſſing whims, humors, prejudices, 


inconſiſtencies, ſelfiſhneſs, rancour, obſtina= =} 


cy, ignorance, weakneſs, folly, vice and 
madneſs ſingly or combined, often confuſe 
the eyes of mens' underſtandings, and in- 


8 duce almoſt mental blindneſs. Theſe ob- 


ſcure the judgment, as much as thick and 
wide expanded clouds ſlightly penetrated 


buy the rays of the ſun darken a proſpect of 


the earth. Mankind have not always feen 
they were formed for others as well as 
themſelves; otherwiſe, recluſe philoſophers, 
monks ſtarving and chaſtifing their bodies 


in cells of horror, and nuns, would have 


been ſtill unheard of, and hermits delight- 


ing in filence, ſloth, naſtineſs, darkneſs, |} 
and ſolitude, in the cavities of rocks and =? 
ſubterraneous habitations. Philoſophers in- 


. deed have been injuriouſly accufed of and 

condemned, for being wedded to retire- 
ment and ſtudy, and wanting a due reliſh | 

| for 8 


31 3 
for active and ſocial life. Tho' it muſt 
be owned, that Democritus of Abdera, was 

thought by his countrymen to be mad, 
| becauſe he ſecluded himſelf in a grotto to 
contemplate with leſs interruption and more 

advantage the hidden works of nature: 

Diogenes, the Cynic, choſe for his manſion 

a tub, and when viſited by Alexander the 


Great, in that fingular and abject ſituation, 


bid him ſtand out of the ſun-ſhine ; ſaying, 
he took away more, than he was able to 

give him: and the ingeniouſly hypothetical 
Des Cartes, to comprehend adequately the 


Divinity which is far above the reach of 


human faculties, inſtead of conſulting his 


productions of nature to know him ſuffi- 


 _ ciently, ſhut himſelf in a cloſet for twelve 
years, and compoſed a ſyſtem, which be- 
fore his intimate friends he named his philo- 


ſophical romance, and which conſiſts of the 


extravagant conceits and fictions of a rapid 
and ſubtle, but erroneous imagination: yet, 
excepting theſe and few more, to do the 
philoſophers juſtice, they have been and ſtill 
are-moſt remarkably illuſtrious patterns of 


 fociableneſs in action as well as 5 


This truth is confirmed, and the vulgar 


and partial cenſure greatly limited or made 


nearly groundleſs, by calling to remem- 
brance the moſt eminent philoſophic cha- 
racters among the antient Greeks and Ro 
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mans; and of the modern Britons, Lord 
Bacon, the honourable Mr. Boyle, Lord 


Napier, Sir Iſaac Newton, the moſt inge- 


nious and accurate Mr. Maclaurin, and 


others, who ſhine as intellectual lights in 


the celeſtial ſpaces, Dr. Hales, Dr. Bradley, 
Martin Folkes Eſq; the Earl of Maclesfield, 


and many more living pillars of genuine 


and experimental knowledge and erudition. 
To contribute little to the ſatisfaction and 
advantage of our fellow-citizens of the 
world, is the diſtinguiſhing mark of a de- 
preſſed and groveling ſoul, emphatically 


detaching and ſeparating connected mem- 


bers, and living only for ourſelves: A kind 
of living we were never made for, and in 
purſuit whereof none did or ever can find 
themſelves perfectly right. Imagine each 
different part of the human body to be 
animated with a diſtinct conſciouſneſs, ſo 
that its ſeveral members in conſequence 
of -ſeparate conſcious endowments, deter- 
mine to act ſeparately for their preſervation 
without ſupporting the common ſyſtem, 
and the whole animal fabric would — rui- 
ned. If Individuals in like manner do not 


co-operate for the good of the univerſal ſo 


_ ciety, but divide themſelves from conjunct 

operation, they ſhrivel, reſpecting the whole, 
into uſeleſsneſs, and regarding themſelves 
reap diſſatisfaction and pain. The powers 
8 of men can only be . in the pre- 


ſervation f 


| SS 

ſervation of themſelves, and in procuring 
and increaſing their own and the public 
felicity. They ſeldom negle& to preſerve 


themſelves, but frequently, and in a varie- 


ty of ways, diſregard the general welfare, 
wherein their own is partly involved. 


Thoſe are of truly elevated and godlike 


; _ diſpoſitions, who, while they pleaſe and 


> profit themſelves, promote with their men- 
tial and bodily abilities the complacency and 


good of others. They conſtitute the root, „ 


whence the trunk, branches, leaves, flow- 
ers and fruit of human ſocial happineſs 
ſpring and grow luxuriantlxyx. . 
One grand and notorious obſtruction to 


its growth in the world, and particularly = 


in Britain, is the ſpirit and faſhion of Ce- 


1 libacy, which is diffus'd like contagious 


particles in the air, and prevails more or : 
leſs amongſt all ranks of both ſexes; of 


whoſe hurtful and dangerous influence on 


YZ the comfort of individuals, and on the 
* continuance and happineſs of the inhabi- 


tants of this kingdom, and mankind in 
general, they ſeem not to be ſufficiently 
TTT 


4 By Bachelors, we neither underſtand 


an inferior order of knighthood, as the 5 


derm formerly imported, nor perſons who 


have taken degrees in arts, divinity, law, 

or phyſic; but ſuch adult males as live and 

die in virginity, or never uſe their bodily 
VCC organs 


„ 

organs in the propagation of their kind. 

They are a ſpecies of hermits, or rather 
ſecular monks, eſpecially if old, as old 

maids are ſecular nuns, or hernaiteſies, 

who, contrary to one end of their forma- 
tion, the laws of their country, reaſon, 
common ſenſe, intereſt, and the plain rules 
of health, endeavour to diveſt themſelves 
of certain natural powers, and ſtifle, or 
leave ungratified, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
: uſeful inclinations. _ 

In this free nation, they ſwarm more 


than all the orders of holy fathers, bro- 


thers, and ſiſters, did before the reforma- 
tion of the church. And the nearer they 
approach them in their conduct and man- 


ners, they become the more uſeleſs and 
cContemptible. It is true, in Ireland, the 


ſpirit and trade of fortune-hunting is very 


predominant amongſt the men, and effica- 
ciouſly ſupported by a ſociety erected in 


London for their encouragement; at whoſe 
expence, after their qualifications of impu- 
dence and vigour are approved by the in- 
ſpector- general, theſe fortune-hunters are 
- farniſhed and equipped with genteel ſuits | 
of cloaths, money, valet, and a couple 
ol handſome geldings. And the effect is 
anſwerable to the goodneſs of the meaſure; 


for the number of unmarried perſons there, 


the popiſh prieſts excluded, falls conſide- 


5 rably below the uſual computation. It is 


remark- 


883 


ſtale maids and ruſty bachelors that ſhall 


1 
remarkable, the Jri/h are the only people 
who have engroſſed this commerce, tho 

few private traders in this way might be 

found in moſt countries. The fact is well 
known, and with reproach be it ſpoken, 
that more adults in Britain die without, 


than with, leaving legitimate children their 


ſucceſſors; which ſons and daughters are 
ſo many multiplied copies of themſelves, 


the moſt idle and vicious of whom might 


be made ſerviceable : At leaſt, ſhould thefe 


die before maturity, they were honourable 
_ pledges, and ſure teſtimonies of their pa- 
rents having lived. For, it is an uncon- 
teſted truth, they are the beſt members of 


0 ſociety, who are bleſt with the moſt nu- 


merous progeny, whatever outcries, and 


clamorous invectives may be uttered againſt 


it by the delicate beau, abandoned rake or 
buck, rigorous prude, fickle coquet, or 


the whole Romiſb prieſt hood, with all the 


appear on this worldly ſtage. The advan- 
tages ariſing from numerous families to 
the parents, their country, and the world, 


and the diſadvantages flowing from Ca. : 


| libacy to its votaries, and the public, de- 


ſerve to be fairly ſtated, that theſe may be 
| diſliked, diſcouraged and avoided, and 


| thoſe approved, encouraged, recommend. | 


ed and preferred. In attempting this, we 
| thall write with impartiality and candor, 


Be yet 
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yet with a ſpirited freedom, as zealous to 

advance the general and particular intereſts 

of mankind. 8 

3 enumerating and examining ſeve- 

ral material and ſtriking diſadvantages, 
which accrue to private perſons and the 


public, from the prevalent and infectious 


mode of living a virgin life, few objections 
to marriage ſhall be anſwered, raiſed againſt 
the dictates of nature, which are the laws 
of God, and by which thoſe of families 
and empires ſhould be conſtantly modelled, 
and on them invariably founded. To ſave 
repetitions in this -Eflay, we ſhall uſe the 
word Celibacy for the fingle ſtate of both 
ſexes, according to the ſenſe of the Latins; 
and here advertiſe the reader once for all, 
that when it is referred to one ſex, the other 
is meant and included, and the ſame rea- 
ſoning may be eaſily applied to it. In this 
we may be, perhaps, the more juſtified by 
relating the following occurrence. A la- 
dy brought before a magiſtrate as an evi- 
dence in a caſe, which to be cleared up 
required a ſtrict recital of the circumſtances 
of the witneſſes, was aſked, beſides her 
name, her relation, which was to be noted 
down by the clerk, who was to write her 


depoſition. Madam, ſays the juſtice, are 


you a maid, wife, or widow ? The lady, 


after ſome filence, replicd, — If it pleaſe 


: your worthip, put down Bachelor: thus 


E 8 


1 Ber 

applying the word Bachelor in an uncom- 
mon ſenſe to preſerve the candid dilemma. 
of her mind, and retort the ſame upon others, 
conſiſtent with a mixture of reproach and 


't 
Me firſt obſerve, Celibacy is a condi- 
tion unnatural and inequitable to, adults. 
Whoever embraces it acts contrary to na- 
ture, as it limits the exerciſe of certain men- 
tal, and entirely prevents that of certain 
corporal, abilities. It is unjuſt as it deprives 
them of certain enjoyments, and produces 
bodily complaints. The mind of man is 
actively benevolent unleſs depraved by wrong 

principles. Theſe are derived either from 
precept or example. For the moral ſenſe, 
whereby all men can diftinguiſh virtue 


and vice, honeſty and diſhoneſty, right 8 


and wrong, is an infallible guide and tea- 

cher. As the mind is the ſpur, or inſtiga- 
ting cauſe of bodily action, if its princi- 
ples are low and baſe, they will depreſs 
the body either into a blameable and wick- 


ed indolence, or excite it to vicious 


deeds. But if high and noble, they will in- 
Cite it to commendable and virtuous actions. 


Benevolence being the great and inexhau- 


ſtible fountain of good, all worthy princi- 
ples and actions proceed from it, and center 
in it. This cardinal principle is implanted 
in our rational ſpirits. It therefore follows, 
male volence is not a natural, but an acquired 
; SE ET IJ 
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principle, or a deviation from goodneſs, 
which can only take place in imperfect be- 
ings, and not in the Deity ; from this error 
all bad principles and practices flow, and 


in it they all terminate. The love of all 


excellent objects ſprings from benevolence. 
The love of God, mankind, ourneighbour, 
wife, huſband, children, ſweethearts, friends, 


i relations, ourſelves. our enemies, regard 
for poſterity, and the various acts influenced 
by it, ſpring from this principle, or are only 


good-will differently modified. When the 


intelle& is ated extenſively by it, it is em- 


| gar agreeably to its original eſſence. 


But when it is not acted extenſively by ® --- 
its views are contracted, as in a fingle ſtate, 6 
1 95 and its uſe reſtrained contrary to divine 
intention. Goodneſs is the moſt ſhining 
attribute of the Deity, and certainly the no- 
bleſt motive to his action. Hence the 


more it ſtirs up his creatures to glorious 


atchievements, the more they reſemble _ 
him. As God is the fountain from whom 


impetuous torrents of the greateſt or moſt 


perfect good will flow inceſſantly to his 
| creatures, and goodneſs is the noble and 
ſole motive of his action, ſo it ſeems to be 
the grand, tho' not the ſole, ſource of his 
delight. Now, his higheſt act of good will 


is creation, or the imparting being, life 


and happineſs. And this act is greater or 
lels, and more or leſs benevolent, as ex- 


iſtence 8 


Ty) 
iſtence, life and happineſs riſe higher or 
fall lower in dignity, duration, and degree, 
Whence by parity of reaſon, procreation, 
ſecondary creation, or inſtrumental pro» 

duction, is the higheſt act of beneficence 


' mankind are capable of. It is therefore A 


malevolent to abſtain from the virtuous 
| propagation of children. The negle& or 
_ omiffion of it, and thereby avoiding the 
employment of good will, or at leaſt 


good nature towards a. wife, or husband, 


children and the world, is a limitation 
of its valuable and extenſive utilit 


It is poſſeſſing a jewel without expoſing | 
it ſufficiently to public view; or a whole 


ſoul, but ungratefully employing only 


a part of it. It is ſuppreſſing one branch 
of benevolence, which is highly virtuous 
and of the greateſt conſequence. Thus 
Celibacy appears to limit the activity of fome 
of the powers of the mind, the effect where- 
of 1s leaving ſome of the bodily functions un- 


exerciſed. There needed not have been 
any ſexual diſtinction amongſt mankind and 


brutes, had it not been ultimately deſigned 
to accompliſh wiſe and good ends, which 


center abſolutely in the rational and ſenſual 


enjoyment and preſervation of the crea- 


tures. Nature never deſigned any man 


for a monk, or any woman to have the 
leaſt piece of aun's fleſh about her. It is an 


axiom | 


1 

axiom in philoſophy, nothing was made in 
vain. The creation neither abounds with ſu- 
_ perfluity, nor is empty in any reſpect thro 
defect. The want of application only in 


this caſe of voluntary agency produces a 
chaſm in the ſcale of natural cauſes and 
effects. Maids and Bachelors as it were 


| extinguiſh by diſuſe their procreative pow- 
ers, which is of the fame effect as caſtra- 


+ tion, an operation actually and baſely per- 


formed by Origen on himſelf, to prevent 
virtuous temptations and deſires. Man 
might have been made hermaphroditical, 
like ſome of the leſs perfect animals, as 
ſnails and worms, which however have 


ſexual intercourſe with one another; and 


many vegetables, provided with both male 
and female organs of generation, and pro- 


| duce their own kinds conſtantly, had it 5 


not been inconſiſtent with the wifdom and 
goodneſs of the almighty Creator. 

All ſpecies of animals, whether beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, or inſects, from the greateſt 
to the leaſt, from the minuteſt microſco- 


5 pic reptile to the whale, oſtrich, and ele- 


pühant, and every plant, from the proud 
cedar of Lebanon to the humble hyſſop f 
the wall, regularly bring forth their re- 
ſpective young, which again bring forth 
others: whence creation by the Deity, ge- 
neration, death and ſucceſſion of the crea- 


en Rn 
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tures, follow each other in a beautiful and 
uninterrupted chain. Even minerals increaſe 
in bulk and quantity. Mankind therefore , 
only a& in conformity to univerſal na- 

ture, when they employ their procreative 
organs in a determinate manner, to anſwer 
the end of their formation. If they re- 
main unemployed, it is much the ſame as 
if they had never exiſted. It is criminal 
not to uſe them, becauſe they are the in- 
ſtruments, or ſecond cauſes, whereby pro- 
vidence generates innumerably valuable 
ed.. 3 V 
No one who has felt the pleaſure and 


advantage of ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſt- 


ing and feeling, would be willing to loſe 
# the ſeveral organs neceſſarily concerned in 
the performance of theſe ſenſatory offices. 
The appetite of generation is as natural as 
hunger or thriſt. | Alexander the Gre at, 


wept after conquering one world becauſe 


he could not find another to be conquered 
by him, faid, he would have believed him- 


-- to have been a God, had he not want- 


ed to go to ſtool, ſleep, and lie with a 
r „%% Fas 
It is with the conſent of the wiſeſt and 


beſt men, and agreeable to original deſign, 


that we boldly pronounce it right and 
praiſe-worthy to indulge all the ſenſes and 
appetites according to our fituations and 
„ ow, circumſtances 


[14] 
circumſtances in a moderate degree, which 
will be different in different perſons, ages and 
conſtitutions. In this medium, proportion- 
ed to the indefinite variety of cafes, there 
will be pleaſure and utility; but on one fide 
is exceſs in which pain predominates, and.--- 
on the other deficiency wherein pain and 
inutility are the conſequences. As ſelf- 
preſervation 1s the firſt, ſo the propagation 
of the ſpecies is the ſecond general law of 
nature, and as an invitation to amorous in- 
terludès we find ſome ſhare of 2 an- 
nexed to them. 
Here we cannot but l that moſt 
of our modern dramatic writers, poets, and 


authors of romances, farces, novels, Sc. have 

given deſcriptions of the pleaſure of amo- 

rous careſſes no where to be found in real 
life, which are the monſtrous births of wan- 


ton and unreſtrained imaginations. Th No 
have painted this original ſtudiouſſy with 7 
ſo many additional ſtrokes, ſhades, and ſuch 


"gs colouring, as to have effaced intirely _ 


its native ſhape, features and complexion. 


What can be more ridiculouſly falſe than 
to call a woman a goddeſs, and ſexual con- 


verſation heaven? fince it is found, ſhe is 
_ chiefly a companion for man; and many 
brutes, particularly horſes, enjoy this ſen- 


ſation longer and in a higher degree than | 


the human ſpecies. A thouſand ſuch ima- 
ges are to be read in thoſe compoſitions 
| Which 5 


SY : 
which have no more affinity to the joys 


of ſenſe, though ecſtatic, than Dr. Sacheve- 


rel's parallel lines elongated had inclination 
to meet in a point. 

| Falſe repreſentations of love, gallantry, 
and ſenſual pleaſures infect the ductile and 
opening minds of the youth of both ſexes, 
and make them often — and bad 
members of ſociety, becauſe they attempt to 


equal in enjoyment the wrong deſcriptions 
they early imbib'd. Every friend to the 


beauty of truth, majeſtic ſimplicity of nature, 
and public happineſs, will delineate this 
matter fairly and not exaggerate it, as phy- 
ficians and philoſophers do in their narra- 
tions of facts, who neither add to nor ſub- 
duct from them. Indeed intellectual de- 
lights, which are the higheſt, moſt perma- 


nent and moſt frequent of all others, and 
reſult from ſocial communications, will bear 


with more truth and juſtice, copious and 
rhapſodic elogiums. But, perhaps in the 


_ preſent caſe, it would be better to lefſen 


than heighten the coloring. I am ſatisfied 
the ladies expect the beſt treatment from 


 fuch men as conſider them as no more than 


women, poſſeſſed of ſuch endowments and 
accompliſhments as tend to procure and in- 


| creaſe reciprocal ſolace. And if their ſenti- 


1 ments are not tinctured with the corrupt and 

impure accounts of comic and other wri- 

ters, they would rather prefer and accept of © 
thoſe. 
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thoſe who act pure nature, decently and 


honourably, than ſuch as ſoar above the 
ſkie, perpetually rank them, with angelic 
forms, and addreſs them with adorations. 

The curious organization of the parts 
of generation in both ſexes is a ſubject that 


may be conſidered with gravity, and fur- 
niſh ſedate reflections. Yet Celibacy tram- 
ples on this theme, and diſregards theſe 
liberal favours. The falfly religious de- 
votee looks on it as indecent and vicious 
ever to name it. Whereas, decency re- 
ſpects perſons, time, place, circumſtances, 


and views; and that is only true religion 


which is agreeable to reaſon, The liber- 
tine never forgets to harp upon this ſtring; 
but he turns his thoughts to wantonneſs, 
” levity, and ridiculous mirth. The bloom- 
ing virgin alſo is taught to bluſh with 
ſhame and confuſion at the mention of it : 
Vet too much affected modeſty i is an n. 
to chaſtity. ö 


There is no cauſe why we may not 


_ reaſon calmly and gravely on this ſubject 
as well as on others, and ſpeak with high o- 
pinion of the complex machinery and won- 
_ derful apparatus of males and females, for 
their mutual approbationof and engagement 
nin ſexual intimacies, whereby to advance 
their own and the general felicity with : 
harmonious concord. 


Anatomical wiſdom ſurveys. theſe parts 
of the human frame with admiration and 


purity 


minds of parents from having tender ſhoots 


+ 7] 
purity of applauſe. The natural, commer- 
cial, ſenſual tranſaction is only the prelude 
to ſecondary creation, It is ſenſual for a mo- 
ment, but durably rational in its future ef- 
fects. What can be more generouſly kind in 
the Deity than to make men ſecondarily 
their own creators? The pleafing ſentation, 
though great, was it to laſt long, would ſhake 
and indanger the diſſolution of the animal fa- 
bric. The moral pleaſure arifing in the 


of their own bodies to nurſe, educate, and 
place in ſome active ſphere, to become their 
heirs, ſucceſſors, and uſeful members of the 
: community, muſt riſe vaſtly higher than 
any thing ſenſitive, The ſenſitive delight of 
_ cohabitation will neither be too much de- 
ſpiſed nor eſteemed: by the wiſe, but reck- 
| oned an ingratiating addition to the joys of 
matrimony. Whoever therefore moroſely 
ſcorns, or even rejects what is deſigned for his 
good and complacency, is guilty of injuſtice 


to himſelf, and comes into the world with . 


an errand, but goes ont like a fool without 
diſpatching it. Indeed, it is impoſſible to 


execute this comin when the operative ” 
organs are monſtrouſly or preternaturally 


formed. This is ſaid to have been the caſe 
with queen Elizabeth, who loved the earl 


| of Eser, and would have hardly ſentenced | 


him to the ſcaffold, could ſhe have brook'd. 
the conſciouſneſs of another's poſſeſſing him, 


3 

or admitted his embraces as a huſband. For, 
after his decollation, ſhe lamented his loſs in 
exceſſive grief. In ſuch an inſtance celibacy 
is eligible; but it very ſeldom occurs in ei- 
ther of the ſexes. Excluſive of the worn- 

out rakes, of whom the order of cuckolds 
is chiefly made up, there are few exceptions 

to marriage. A ſingle life therefore is con- 
temptible and unnatural, inequitable to ſuch 
as adhere to it, and neither ſo beneficial, 
nor happy as a conjugal. Moreover, the 
latter aſlitts to preſerve health, and prolong 
life; while the former occaſions diſeaſes. 
Whoever reflects on what happens to him- 
felf, will ingenuonſly own this trath, no 
ſpecies of animals, arrived at maturity, makes 
a long pauſe defore it begins to propagate its 
kind. If mankind do otherwiſe, they be- 
come unealy. from deſire, falacity, and ful- 
neſs; the ſurcharge becomes burthenſome, 
rouſes and inflames the paſſions and genera- 


rative appetite, and heais and diſturbs the 
whole frame. The fredundancy of bache- 


lorthip makes men. often diſpirited and hy- 


pocondriac, and the inclination for amorous 


chdearments in woreb, without being able 
to oratify it, commonly cauſes green- ſickneſs 
and hyſterical {mproms. In ſuch caſes, phy- 

ſiclaus may adminiſter medicines long to lit- 
_ tle purpoſe with a view of changing or 
babduing a.morbid caufe. The radical cure 
can only * be compleated * preſcribing a 
0 | good 
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good natured huſband. To incroach more 
on the province of the medical faculty in 
reciting truths of this ſort, would be to 
write a treatiſe on the diſeaſes peculiar to 
virgins and bachelors, many of whom are 
rendered miſerable by not following the 
reaſonable hints, admonitions, and ſtrong im- 
pulſes of nature. It is aid, and if true, 
with ignominious reproach, the late du- 


f cheſs of Marlborough thought herſelf in old : 


age mightily refreſhed by amorous commu- | 


nications. Hence benevolence and the cloſ- 


eſt intimacies are ſometimes uſed as ſynoni- 
mous expreſſions with ſome juſtneſs and 
poignancy. For, great indeed, but very 
ill placed, muſt that young man's benevo- 


| lence be, who undertakes to refreſhold wo- | 


men. We next venture to aſſert, and ſhall 
_ endeavour to prove, contrary to the peremp= 
tory voice of the vulgar, and current of 
lewdneſs, celibacy is a ſtate of ſlavery and 
not of liberty. It will be readily 3 
incontinency is a too free exertion or abuſe 
of the natural powers, and that continency 


> beyond the deſign of nature is checking 


and controuling them. Both theſe ftates 
are evidently ſervile, the one from defect, 
and the other from exceſs. Therefore, 
that condition, which provides for the regu- 
lar and moderate uſe of theſe powers with- 


out conſtraint or violence, will be deſirable 


and free. True liberty conſiſts not in the 
4 Cc 2 . ſcanty 
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ſcanty or exceſſive, but in the full and mo- 
derate enjoyment of any good, and leaſt of 
all, in total abſtinence from it. The abſo- 
lute poſſeſſion of any good, gives an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it more or leſs, or wholly 

abſtaining from it. Slavery then is either a 


voluntary, or involuntary obſtruction to the 


uſe, or the abuſe, or the diſpoſſeſſion, or the 
diſuſe, of all rights, 8 and abilities, 


whether natural or acquired. Theſe are 
the diſtinguiſhing and infallible marks of 
private and public bondage in all perſons, 
relations, ſocieties, and conditions of man- 
kind. In the greateſt governments, where 


one or more perſons preſide over the whole, 

and in the leaſt, or government of a perſons 
ſelf; the mind, body and eſtate of every 
particular perſon, may be conſidered with 

propriety as alittle monarchy, the union of 
which makes one whole, whoſe right ap- 

- plication produces harmony, happineſs, and 


. 


freedom; but whoſe perverſion or non- ap- 


plication produces diſcord, miſery and ſlave- 
ry. This general doctrine will not only 

hold juſt of the leaſt ſociety, or family, | 
- which conſiſts of two perſons, or the great- 
_ eſt, which might conſiſt oß all the inhabi- 
tants of the world conſpiring in their views, . 
intereſts, and actions, to the benefit of the 

whole ; but is applicable to the ſelf-govern- 
ment, poſſeſſion, intereſt, and comfort of 


each individual. Every one any be as much 
3 


( ). 
2 fave to himſelf as to others, if he oppoſes 
the laws of his conſtitution. Againſt theſe 
celibates commit the greateſt violence. 
For they diſpoſſeſs themſelves of, or diſuſe, 
or at leaſt leflen the uſe of certain urgent 
and powerful talents, whoſe regulated exer- 
eiſe is eſſentially neceſſary to their freedom. 
They voluntarily lead an inſlaved life from 
wrong ſelf-adminiſlration. A ſingle one, being 
only natural and equitable from infancy to 
manhood, or womanhood, and from their 


decline to decrepidold age; it muſt be in the 45 


intermediate, vigorous, and meridian part of 
it, repugnant and i injurious to nature. And its 


5 ſervility plainly appears from its contempt 0 
and diſobedience of her wiſe, wholeſome, 


juſt, and kind laws. It is obfervable, brutes © ol 
follow natural dictates much more cloſel N 1 


than men, whence the liberty they — 
| their lower degrees of exiſtence is. 
| onably greater. When the mind in Ach 5 
is ſufficiently dilated, its judgment becomes 
clear, its knowledge and experience conſidera- 
ble, and the ſocial affections lively and com- 
municative, it muſt be painful labour and fa- 


tigue tocurb their energy, and contract their | = 


influence. Then, the body arrived at full 
growth, ſtrength, and heigth of active capa- 
city, it muſt be difficult at firſt, mean, un- 
_ grateful to the Creator, and a loſs to ſociety, 
notto extend its uſefulneſs: And if the eſtate 
be real, or 3 or both, or both joined 
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with the gains of induſtry, or, if the liveli- 


hood depends upon mere induſtry; avarice, 
idleneſs, and prodigality can alone abate 
their utility. Some think, prodigality is ſel- 


domer fallen into in middle life by virgins 
of both ſexes than avarice and idleneſs. 
But all of them are ignominiouſly baſe, poi- 


ſonous to ſociety, and like Prometleuss vul- 


ture cruelly and conſtantly gnaw the breaſt 
of the ſervile individual. Celibacy, as it 


ſelfiſhly confines its views, intereſt, and hap- 


pineſs, ſtrongly tends to make its adherence 
deſpicably flaviſh in their conduct. But this 
cannot commence without laying great re- 


ſttraints upon themſelves. Tho the whole hu- oY 


man race is formed for action, ſociety, and 


friendly communications 3 yet they often 
live in indolence, dulneſs, and retirement. 


as if they had no relation to, connexion with, 


Or dependence upon others. Habitual, re- 
dluſe, and gloomy ſolitude reconciles their 
Judgments and taſtes to ſilence, and gradu- 
ally brings on diſlike, hatred, and abhorrence 
| of company and converſation. And when 
theſe cannot be avoided, they are ſometimes 
ſo arbitrary in their demands, as to require 
an abſolute ſubjectionto, and compliance with _ 
their odd humours, wild caprice,and extrava- 
_ gant conceits. They ſtudiouſly deſert ſchemes 
of the moſt joyous, innocent, and deſirable 
pleaſure, and check with trouble and inceſſant 
_ difficulty, till old age begins, and the pro- 


creative 
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creative powers fail, the reaſonable appetites 
and inchnations towards generation, conju- 
gal and parental duty and affection; con- 
tinually ſtruggle againſt the motions of their 
oeconomy, and endeavour, as it were, to ſuf- 
focate them; enter at beſt narrowly into ſo- 
cial life, and are generally ſtrangets to ſin- 
cere love, warm and diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip, and that noble generoſity which endea- 
vours to remit and divide cares, and com- 


monly too anxious about, or too much 


eaten up with their own ſtinted concerns, 
to contribute to the happineſs of a wife, or 
huſband, children and the community. 
They are ſometimes compared to cormo- 
rants, as they are often idle, and eat of the 
good things voraciolily procured by others, 
and at other times to drones, which live on, 
the ſtores of honey, collected and amaſſed 
by laborious bees. If they are induſtrious, 
their induſtry tends to oppteſs the public, and 
not make it happy; becauſe penury and not 


generoſſty, op ellion and not charity, are 
generally their motives” to action and dili- 
gence. They loſe the pleaſure, and neglect | 
N che profitableneſs of begetting, playing with, 


providing for, inſtructing, nurſing, and iſ . 
poſing of children. Therefore, as this abſti- 
nence from ſenſual and ſocial delight and n- 

tility, in direct oppoſition to the intention and 
prompting motions of nature, cannot be be- 

a gun, ſo] it cannot t be 1 1 up, without uneaſy 
3 C4 reſtraint 
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en conſtantly laid upon the ſtrong na- 
tural force and bent of the affections, intel- 
lectual faculties, and bodily powers. It is 
however well known, and redounds great- 
ly to the honour of the women, that they 
are much leſs addicted to it than the men, 
and ſo more to be _ when "_—_ to 
* unmarried. 


Ly. It. 8 ne concern to me, when 1 15 
reflect 


n the poor girls, that muſt deſpair of 


man, 
And keep a ſtale and loathed celibacy. 
Px. What ? Ha'nt the men the fame. 
hard meaſures then? hs 


Ly. Oh! * they have a more propiti- . 


us fate, 


Lines they, at Ga, when their vigour's 1 


Can wed a young and tender ſpouſe to 
> _ 5 

Their aged limbs, and to repair their years: 
But women's joys are ſhort and tranſient; - 
For, if we once the golden minutes miſs, 
There's no recalling, fo ſevere's our doom; 


We muſt then long in vain, in vain ex- 7 


ct, 
| And abyo our ins forew warn poſterity. 


| Lys1sTRATE i in ARISTOPHANES. 


There 


LION — 


ul 
There are ſometimes ſmall obliquities, i in 
che human frame, which nature diſpenſes 
with according to her generoſity, without 
material inconvenience. The growth of 
the fingers, toes, ears, and noſe, may be im- 
peded, and made to vary from the common 
ſhape, and ſcarcely any evil be afterwards 


experienced. But, when the principal or 
gans for activity thro' life have the courſe 


of their intended operation prevented by 
- coercive directions and embargoes, then na- 
ture, which is inveſted with legiſlative au- 
thority, puniſhes the wrong, by fettering 
the diſobedient for their ingratitude. Hence 
every fundamental deflection from her cho- 


ſen and approved meaſures menacles man- 
kind with bondage. True freedom con- 


fiſts ina conformity to her inſtitutes, the 


guardians of it, ſo that whatever alienates 
from them is tyranical. Celibacy is one, 
amongſt many inſtances of this alienating 
force, and may be thus characterized. It 
perſonates the figure and attitude of a tall 
and mighty oppreflor, array'd in purple 
| robes, andbrandiſhingthe ſword of revenge, 
His large dominions, many of both ſexes 
ſolitarily inhabit, who, by his arrets and e- 
dicts debarred of the more immediate and 


more diſtant intimacies of ſocial converſe, 


ſcarce exert, and enjoy more than half their 
| beings. The unſociable and deſpotic fiend, 
by ny * cuts off their 2 2 
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and heaven- born freedom. To the moſt 
familiar and domeſtic ſweets they live 
eſtranged. Their habitations, even thoſe 
built at great expence, are chearleſs within, 
and the owners cannot boaſt with juſtice 
more than non-enjoyment of the adorning 
ſpoils of nature and organs of art, ſullen 
1 2 and pompous diſcontent. Sever'd 
from delightful and amicable communicati- 
ons, and ſoftly ſolacing and joyfully blend- 


ed indearments, which freely governing 


and ſocial nature has impowered to improve 


the reliſh of all earthly comforts, their 


walks and rural ſcenes are gloomy, if not 


horrible, and the ſportive accents of love, 


_ melodiouſly trembling through the air from 
_ adjoining groves, opprobriouſly reprove 


their loneſome ſolitude, and inſtead of mak- 


ing them light and gay, excite penſive and 
tender impreſſions, accompanied with diffa- 


tisfaction and repining deſire. The whole 
face of the country wears the aſpect of de- 
generate ſervitude. For, though it is im- 


bovwelled of the richeſt golden ore, and 


affords precious ſtones of diſtinguiſhed bril- 


liancy yet ſtill its inhabitants, unpoſſeſſing 


| the delicate and intereſting part of liberty, ” 


which triumphs in the fragrant ſteps of 


love, and, incircled with its blooming ame- 


nities, is ever moſt blooming and fair, 
are indigent, painfully unſettled, and often 
pricked to the heart. n of this liber- 


ty, = 
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ty, the en boons of ERS otherwiſe 
capable of yielding great enjoyment, anly 
afford diſguſt, or at moſt a poverty of good. 
Deprived cf theſource whence genuine plea- 
ſure flows to man, and generouſly increaſes, 
lovely proſpects of mountains, hills, valleys, 
lawns, flopes, and plains, infinitely diverſi- 
fied with verdant graſs, flow ers, herbs, un- 


der- ſhrubs, ſhrubs, trees, ſeas, rivers, rivu- 


lets, and ſprings, and enlivened with the 


' ſhrill, wild, and muſical notesof the feather- 


ed 2nd aerial ſongſters, fine weather, the re- 


turns of the ſeaſons, and tables ſumptuouſly 


ſpread with a profuſion of ſolid and liquid 


dainties, are only with thorough ſatisfaction 


enjoyed in ſome tranſient intervals. Soon 


E by reflexion, the ſubjects of the tyrant be- 
comeſenſible of the galling chains, and inſu- 


perable Herculean bonds they wear. Thus 
enſlaved and cruelly bound, their vaſſal lives, 
uncheriſhed with friendly, amorous, con- 

verſible, and ſexual communications, drag 
heavily on, youth blooms in vain, fades, 
withers, and decays. And when this pheenix 


| expires, a ſecond youth riſes not out of its 
| aſhes to ſucceed. Their prime is loaded 
with heavineſs, and unenjoyed, ſoon ſinks 


into impotent, and effected old age. The 


name of youth in this region of horror and 


dleſpotiſm is never by a living copy, © tranſ- 
mitted to future years, but, like that of a 


gave, for ever r ignominioully blotted out of 


the 
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the rolling annals of time. Since the glo- 
rious do Py reign of liberty univerſally 
invites, but does not compel men to accept 
_ pleaſure, urſue intereſt, a2 proſecute bene - 
ficence, from afſociating not in larger bodies 
only, but in pairs, it muſt be great vaſſalage 
to diſobey her intereſting laws, great mean- 
neſs to refuſe her pleaſant gifts, great impi- 
ety to be deaf to her advantageous ſolicitations, 


and accumulated folly, vice and madneſs, to 5 


contract inſtead of extending them. If it be | 


{lavery to ſhun ſociety, and deprive ourſelves 


of pleaſures ; to become to a high degree 
. ü — worthleſs; to reſtrain the right 


ſcope of all the powers of body, faculties of 


mind, and worldly poſſeſſions; to leſſen the . 


5 comfort and happineſs of the world; to 


live chiefly for ourſelves ; and not nds. SO 


vour to glorify God by multiplying his de- 
pendent creatures; nor ftrenouſly promote 
the cauſe of natural reli ligion and ſocial vir= 

tue; and liberty to enjoy ſociety ; to par- 
take of pleaſures flowing from it; to become 

voluntarily very ſerviceable ; to apply to 
laudable purpoſes and moderate the uſe of 


all the bodily and mental powers and world- 


ly goods; to contribute to public conſolati- 
on and felicity ; to live for others as well as 
our ſelves; to adore and magnify the Crea- 
tor in raiſing living memorials of praiſe to 
him ; to cultivate the religion of nature, and 
5 N retard the cauſe of unſocial vice ; 


then 5 
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then bachelor ſhip or maidenſhip is an epi- 
demic, and vile ſtate of the greateſt ſlave- 
7 Thus ſingleneſs of life appears to be un- 
natural, inequitable, and ſervile. And as 
ſervility and miſery are connected with, and 
ariſe from vice, as freedom and happineſs 
are united to, and cauſed by virtue, we are 
led to conſider it as vicious and miſerable. 
But, waving now thoſe reflexions, we ſhall 


recount and examine the many common 


and bad perſonal effects it produces in the 
temper, behaviour, and actions of every 
ripe individual. By unhinging the conſti- 
tution of the mind, it generally gives riſe to 


| | indolence, cowardice, envy, contumely, af- | 7 


fectation, formality, pedantry, vanity, ava-— 

| rice, ambition, whimficalneſs, hypochon- + 

driac and hyſteric ſymptoms, moroſeneſs, ö 

| letchery, unſociableneſs, and ſometimes e:. 
jection of mind, and confirmed deſpair. It is 


no wonder lazineſs and inaQtivity are fre- 
_ quently cauſed by it, and drones ſwarm 
from this hive, fince its eſſence conſiſts in 
| hmiting the exerciſe of different natural 
powers. An unnatural reſerve of genera- 
tive abilities induces drowſineſs of diſpoſiti- 
on, and fo is fomewhat fimilar in its effects 
to an improper freedom in their uſe. Due 


ſtrength of veſſels, a free circulation of the 
blood and juices, with regular ſecretions, and 


_ evacuations of ſeparated and excrementitious 


- matte,” 
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matter, conſtitute the healthful activity of 
the human frame, which is preſerved and 
continued by the conſtant and moderate ex- 
erciſe of its ſeveral members. But, when 
this is intirely avoided, or much interrupt- 
ed, a ſluggiſh dulneſs creeps upon mankind 
unawares. When the affections by indo- 
lence are deprived of their energy, diſquiet 
and rancourous uneaſineſs frequently enſue; 
whence the mind becomes more incapable 
of keeping right government over itſelf. 


This indolent habit begets tedious anxiety, 


and leads to ill humour, fretfulneſs, and 
ſpleen. If the bachelor is diligent, it is 
often accidental, or occaſioned by neceſſity. 
_ Generous motives rarely excite him to ac- 


tion, as he confines his provident meaſures 


to his dear ſelf, If his wants are ſupplied 
by an eſtate, he is apt to run into luxury and 


indolence, pamper his body, and carefully 2 


regard his rights, but is ſeldom found em- 
ployed i in ſocial life, and in aſſiſting others. 


ie is ſometimes lazy enough to give up all 


inclination to addreſs a miſtreſs, and never 
ſerves a wife or children, and rarely, but 
from conſtraint, intereſt, and ſhame, con- 


|  * tributes to the good of the common-wealth. 
That old bachelors are cowards is one of 


| thoſe few facts that is undiſputed. Bache- 


2 lorſhip ſtrongly tends to beget cowardice, 


which is more frequently acquired than 


born with us. As courage may be * 
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ed, and is the hopeful reſolution of reſiſting 


the danger of injurious objects ſo as ſome- 
times to overcome them; ſo this is the 


magnified or groundleſs fear of either inno- 


cent or hurtful objects, joined with irreſolu- 
tion of grappling with the latter, or commu- 
nicating with the former. But when ap- 
plied to celibates, puſilanimity is the empty 


dtread of innocent objects; the loweſt kind 


of it. No object is capable of being made 
more innocent than a woman, yet the cow- 
ardly bachelor dares not attack her. On 
the contrary, no woman need fear the regu- 
lar attacks of a man; yet ſome maids eſteem 
him as a monſter, calling him impudent 
and naſty man. But they ſhould dutifully 
remember they began to exiſt by his media- 

. mom... A&A A. is often ſo timorous and 
daaſtardly, as to avoid the fight of an agreea- 
dle, beautiful, and well accompliſhed lady; 
partly from a ſenſe of ſhame, which would 


| impreſs his mind with uneaſineſs at her ap- 
pearance, as if determined to deſpiſe ſo char- 
ming an object, was he fraught with true 


and laudable magnanimity; partly through 
the fear of being ſmitten and captivated by 
her charms, and partly from an impoſſible 
5 „ which ſtill ſhews a more deject- 
ed diſpoſition, the fear of being raviſhed by 


ber. If he deſpiſes the fight of an agreeable 


female, we need not expect he can reliſh the 
ſweets of her converſation, nor venture to 
e En 


„ 
receive her to his bridal bed. The fear of 
want, danger, loſs and miſery, is frequently 
_ uppermoſt in his thoughts. Which fear 
of theſe, perhaps but barely poſſible things 
is often more tormenting than the events 
themſelves. > All ſpecies and degrees of ad- 
| verſity are falſly deemed as more connected 
with matrimony than celibacy. Yet this 
maxim, which he believes from prejudice, 
makes him look on any adverſe accident in 
the moſt dark and formidable light. His 
fears, like magnifying- glaſſes, render the ob- 
jects much larger than they really are. In 
the midſt of eaſe and plenty, he dreads di- 
ſtreſs and poverty. In tolerable comfort, 
which is all the happineſs that can be rea- 
ſonably expected from, and yielded by this 
world, he is afraid the ſcene will ſoon 


change to reſtleſſneſs and pain. In fafety | 


he apprehends danger. In health he anti- 


 eipates diſeaſe. This puſillanimous and ve- 


ry unhappy temper, evidently from num 


berleſs unavoidable occurrences, gives his 
mind great compunction by intervals, is a 


frequent diſturber of its peace and quiet, 
and of the worſt exemplary influence. Think 


not, tender maids and bachelors, I would | 


draw you into any ſnares, dangers, or pain. 


Ĩ he lawful deſertion and loſs of your virgi- - 
nity in a virtuous way has nothing frightful 
in it. Believe not thoſe, who cruelly endea- 


vour to increaſe your trembling apprehenſi- 
0 n 
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ons and fears. Let me exhort you to get 
the better of them, and bring your ſelves to 
change your condition with a commendable, 
and truly noble and firm heroiſm of mind. 
An invidious ſpirit, united to cowardice, gene- 
rally attends this unconnected ſtate. They 
envy every married perſon of their acquain- 
tance whom they know to be happy. En- 
vy is a double paſſion, an averſion toa perſon 
or his happineſs, mixed with more or leſs 
deſire of that happineſs. Hatred makes 
up the principal ſhare of envy, and ſome- 
times is ſo great, as to end in acts of ill- na- 
ture and ill- will. And though deſire of the 
poſſeſſions of others is inſeparable from it; 
for, without deſire it would be ſimple ha- 
tred, yet deſire may be often very ſmall; 
| when ſeen, it would be uſed in vain. And 
if there be a ſtrong inclination and proſpe& 
of attaining a parallel fituation, they dare 
not uſe the means, and follow the method of 
obtaining it. But to bring themſelves in - 
| ſome meaſure to a level with happier per- 
| ſons, they aſſiduouſly broach and ſpread, or 
induſtriouſly aggravate ſome falſe ſcandal. 
They contract an indelicacy of paſſion, fen- 
timents and taſte, and pick up a ſet of idle 
| ſtories about married people, the weak 
| ſpeeches of fooliſh huſbands, particular nar- 
|  ratives concerning ſome imprudent wives, 
and odd accounts of the filth of others, 
which they relate in the preſence of the 


ing of an infant, as one of the worſt plagues 


| Joy it more ſecurely, 
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young, as reproachful of matrimony. And 
to make the multitude think their ſcheme 
right, they aggravate little parental trials, in- 
to great evils, ſo as even to ſpeak of the cry- 


in life. By ſuch diſcourſe they diſcover 


ſhameful partiality, as no inference to the 


prejudice of a conjugal condition can be 
fairly drawn fromit. It may ſometimes be 
allowed for humour's ſake, and will paſs off 
in a droll, jeſting mood; but when ſeriouſly 
meant to deter others from entering into the 
moſt honourable connexions, it is ſcanda- 
lous and immoral. It is notorious, that more 

' reproach and back-biting are found amongft 


the unmarried than married perſons. Theſe 
being more content with their felicity, en- 


to fly to calumny to ſupport it: Thoſe, en- 


vying what they ſcarce dare wiſh. to poſſeſs, 1 
leſſen by falſe repreſentations the value of 


ſuch poſſeſſions, to balance the difference 
betwixt their own and others. They flander 


their happier, married neighbours, becauſe | 


they are diſcontented with their own forlorn 


conditions. Then, to daub over their diſ-- 
content, they have recourſe to affectation 
and formality. The putting on of uncom- 


mon airs and oddities in all ſorts of actions 


and behaviour, as in dreſs, manners, con- 
verſation, eating, drinking, riding, walking, 
dancing, reading, writing, ſinging, and the 


6 

like, ſeems to be what is generally meant 
by affectation. It implics vanity or ſelf- 
donceit, and would not only be thought ta 


have good, but even high breeding: It of- 


ten exclaims againſt clumſey; and robuſt wo- 

men, and is too delicate to bear 4 blaſt of 

the winter s wind. It is ready to call thoſe 
brutiſhly hardy, who have a good ſhare of 


| health; and through the fineneſs of its ſtruc- 


ture is continually ill: The broad pronun- 
cCiation of a few provincial words or barbarous 
ſentences by a country clown is to its ear in- 
ſufferable. It affects the high poliſh of ci- 
ties, the mode of public places of reſort, and 
condemns the low and ruſticated taſte of 
ſuch as act in character by their adherence 
do it. It is a wrong and fantaſtic turn for 
decency and regularity, as it undoubtedly | 
tuns into indecency; and ſingular irregulart- 
_ fined to the more careleſs oddities in behavi- 


dur; ſo formality, which is heightned affec- 


tation, is a ſtiffneſs accompanying thoſe fin- 
gularities. Old maids and bachelors are 
the. moſt ſtarch d and formal things in the 


creation. Dreſs, which is neceſſary, and 


_ ought to be becoming and ornamental, is 
frequently ſo ſtrangely contrived by them, 
| as to cisfigure their ſhape and countenances. 


© When the colodr and cut of cloaths are ye- 


ty uncommon,” or were invented and uſed. 
half a century ago, they attract the gaze and 


affectation ſeems to be con- 
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mote the laughter of every ſpectator. 
If made 2 ſcanty, they — the 
idea of a monkey. If exorbitantly full, 
the idea of a mind as full of excreſcen- 
ces. Simple neatneſs and ſome conformi- 
ty to faſhion are all that is generally re- 
quired. When the dreſs is foppiſh, it is 
extremely ridiculous, and nothing leſs than 
the ſtout reſiſtance of impudence can ward 
off the ridicule. A grave old bachelor, 
brought with him from Paris to London, 
a new ſuit of cloaths, cut and trimm'd in a 
modiſh French taſte; and to ſhew it the 
more publicly, the firſt time he put it on, 
went to the playhouſe, and being admit- 
; ted behind the ſcenes, betwixt the acts, 
traverſed the ſtage ſeveral times to difplay 
the novelty of his veſtments to advantage. 
His ſtrange garb and frequent croſſing the 
ſtage drew upon him the general hiſſing 
of the company. Finding himſelf juſtly 
hiſſed at, to defend himſelf the better 


from deriſion, he marched with confummate 


impudence to the front of the ſtage, and 
mit me to tell you a tale? They cried, 
hear him. TI lived, ſaid the ruſty ba- 
chelor, formerly in a village, and had for 


neighbours an old man and his two ſons. 


The ſons were both trencher-makers, and 
their names were Drink-water and Kiſs-my- 
4e. Drink-water made ſquare = 
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and Kiſs-my-a-—e round. In uttering the 


| four laſt words of his ſtory he turned his 
| backſide to the company, and briſkly walked 
off the ſtage with a grace, after receiving 
for his ſorry piece of humour the ap- 
plauſe of the ſpectators, ſignified by + 
noiſy clapping of hands. Nothing leſs than 
ſuch effrontery could have taken off the 
contempt which the loweſt of the afſem- 
bly threw upon him for the ſtudied expo- 
ſition of his ſingular dreſs. If this is un- 
Touth, and alſo preciſe and formal, it is the 
more ridiculous. Affected converſation 


may proceed from the love of hearing one's 
_ _ felf talk, or from ignorance, or ill manners. 
Some have been talked to death, which 
is the moſt agoniſtic, and tedious way af 
| expiring. The perſon ſo killed does not 
die ſuddenly, but by inches, and not in 
| deſirable repoſe, but in noiſe and clamour, | 
which rack the departing ſoul. Ignorance 
produces weak notions and verboſeneſs, or 
ſilence. Silence is unmannerly, when ſpeak- 
ing is neceſſary, but never diſcovers igno- 
rance. Exceſſive volubility of tongue 
is inexcuſable from an ignorant, and of- 
ten intolerable from a ſenſible perſon. If 
à2n old maid or bachelor ingroſſes three 
of the four parts of converſation, the beſt 
remedy for fuch unmannerly weakneſs and 
_ preſumption is to minute them. Cant 
- Phraſes, ſudden vociferation, imprudent and 
OT" Dos long 
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long fence, 
gible chains of miſcellaneous ſmall talk, 
infallibity of opinion and judgment, hideous = 
_ frequent, great, and ill- timed laugh- 


uninterrupted but unintelli- 


ter. . beckonings, ſigniſicant 


| Bens and nods, liſping when it might be 
| — diſtortions of the features, winking 
with one eye, odd geſtures and airs, fa- 


vorite topics, ſtudied ſentences, called 


words, ſtammering in queſt of them, the 
defigned uſe of one word for another that 


they may correct themſelves, their unuſual 
introduction and arrangement, flat contra- = 


diction of others without candid reaſoning, 
needleſs repetitions, tedious enlarging on 
the ſame tho ought, and ruſhing into the 
thread of — 8 s ſpeech, like a wild boar 
into the foreſt, are t e principal parts of af 
ſected confabulation. Affectation in man- 
ners may conſiſt in tog few, or too man 
' bows or gurteſies, in their aukwardneſs or 


omiſſion, and in the ſtrict obſervance of uſe- 


leſs, or careleſs neglect of uſeful ceremony, 


2 wich reſpect to different age, ſtation, digni- SO] 

tv, obligations, friendſhip, relation, time, 

OS place, and particular circumſtances. Decent 
ceremony, civility, curteſy and good man- 
gers, ſerve to keep fools at a diſtance, 


maintain the mutual regards of our fel- 
low creatures, acquaintances, friends, rela- 
tons, and perſons in all offices and:ſtations, = 
1 the meritorious  frobk: thoſe; of 


little 
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Ittle worth, and procure and fix that vene- 
ration for, and 2 of men and things 
as are proportioned to their value, and im- 
portance. Superfluity of manners, as well 
as deficiency, argues i ignorance or weakneſs; 
uſt as an intended, or undeſigned, injudici- 
ous application of them conſtitutes their 
real and apparent affectation. The auk- 
wardneſs of ſuch external behaviour is ridi- 
culous. The ſame may be faid of every 
act of demeanor; for inſtance, to name no 
other, of writing letters; which ſhould be 
in the eaſy, and familiar ſtyle of common 
_ converſation. It is graceful or aukward, . 


ſtiff or eaſy, ridiculous or amiable, as it is 


mixed with, or ſeparated from, Affectation 
and formality. No ſet of perſons, perhaps, 
fall into the miſtaken practice or uſage of 


converſation and manners more, than thoſe 


devoted to celibacy. This needs no fur- 


ther proof than appealing to every ones 
daily obſervation. And the reaſon is plain. 


For, they exempt themſelves from the free 
and limbering ſituations and circumſtances 


of action. The exerciſe of the genuin 
and domeſtic ſocial paſſions beget ſocial p 


ee prieties, and a facility of manners, tow ch 


and chearkul 


the ſingle ſtate is an enemy, and can 
never arrive, thou h it may apiſhly mi- 
mick ding, Oc. 11 with the con- 


"the 


aeg ee — I 
u ice 
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they ſtiffen themſelves with paſte, ſtarch, 
ſteel, buckrams, and wires, and contract a 
wretched habit of doing all things with 


rigid primneſs, and preciſe formality. Pe- 


diuantry, or ſcholaſtic formality, is another 
fault they are apt to fall into; eſpecially 


if they have but touched the ſurface of 
human knowledge. For, as they are 
mean, from having given no proofs of 


their virility and fruitfulneſs, and are 
therefore thought of little conſequence to 
ſociety, they try to look big and important 
dy ſtrains of learned jargon and technical 


terms. A bombaſt ſtyle is harſh and diſ- 


agreeable to men of diſintereſted views, 


and ſuch as have waded deep into the trea- 


ſure of ſcience. 8 Simplicity of properly 


expreſſive language, with affability and 


eaſy addreſs, is far preferable to the pomp- 


ous and unmeaning ſound of terms of art, 
applied to every common occurence. It 


is unneceflary to blot much paper in ex- 


poſing this error. This end may be ſerved, „ 


8 and perhaps ſome delinquents reclaimed, - 


by relating a ftory or two as an illuſtration. 
A Bachelor, having no ſnuff in his box, ad-. 
dreſſed himſelf thus, with a formal amble, 
air, andlow congeto a Lady, that he might 
_ ſupply his noſe's want: Permit me, madam, 


to plunge my fingers into your box of titil- 


| ating duſt. There is a wide and pedantic 
dllfference betwixt this ſpeech and begging 
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che favour of a pinch of ſnuff. A maiden 
lady, viſiting another of her acquaintance, 
was aſked if ſhe chuſed cream in her tea. 
The viſitor replied, yes, madam, I love 
cream, for its globular particles blunt the 
acute angles of the tea, and render it vaſtly 
ſalutiferous to female conſtitutions. The 
lady had a very ſmall ſmattering of phyſic, 
| - made a fooliſh and pendantic merit of 
It. But, had ſhe ever taſted the ſweets of 

"od in the bridal bed, ſhe would have 
paid them a higher compliment, and in 
plainer and more proper words. As Celiba- 
cy forcibly draws contempt upon ſuch as 


embrace it, to prevent its wounds, they 

„„ generally entertain too high an opinion 

pf their deſerts, and are vain of their per- 
ſonal qualifications. This vanity and pride 
often ſtops their advancement, and is the 


fountain of much unhappineſs, as none 
are more liable to be diſappointed than 

the proud and vain. The addreſs expected 

from the high value of themſelves is fel- 
dom paid them. They may ſometimes 


de flattered, but they are oftener diſoblig- 
"1. th. which galls their haughtily perverſe 


difpofitions. If a Bachelor is a fine fi- 
gure of a man, he thinks he may claim 
| a princeſs for a wife. And, indeed, 
if he had ſpirit to compaſs her, and : 
made her a good huſband, he would de- 
ſerve her. m0 ſuch a one, bloated- with - 
3 5 2 55 ng. 
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Vanity, whenever a fine Lady began to 
yeild and conſent, would boaſt of his con- 
queſt, and probably leave her in the lurch. 


: * IL er to herſelf, yea, ſuperior 
min and fortune to any perſon in 
: * world. Theſe wrong ſentiments of 
their merit render them obnoxious to dai- 


vice, which too often attends them, and 


put enjoying it, poſſeſs riches frequently 
without ufing them, and want in the 


___ themſelves, oppreſs others, and while they 
live, inſtead of being bleſſings and bene- 


For, unleſs there be ſome reaſonable pro- 
portion betwixt conſtant expences and tho 
poſſeſſed property, the continual monopoly 
or accumulation of it cauſes injuſtice and 
oppreſſion. Frugality and oeconomy are 


lative comfort, and extend to liberality ; 


lent; more eager to men, and more de- 


teſtible than robbery it ſelf. It grinds 
the faces of the poor „ hinders the circu- 
lation of pr 2 anf. abridges 
"> — 1 1 links the ſo- 


A 41 * and rich Maid expects a 


HF mortification, and are fruitful in breed- 
ing diſappointments, There is another 


tat is covetouſneſs, the meaneſt of all 
others. Bachelors often heap up pelf with- ⸗ 


midſt of abundance. Thus they torment 


factors, are a curſe and a nuiſance to ſociety, ; 


1 as they ſupport perſonal and re- | 
| but avarice is baſe, wicked, and oa En 
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1 
cial- affections into mere ſelfiſhneſs and 
brutality. . A covetous man is therefore 
juſtly faid to da no good alive. His life 
is deſirable to none, and his death ac- 
ceptable to all. Celibacy naturally leads 
to this graſs and abominable vice, the 
immoderate deſire and collection of un- 
uſed property, as it abates, and almoſt ex- 
| er. the tender and delicate paſſions 
of love, friendſhip, compaſſion, humani- 
ty and good-will. Hence we find the 
ſordidly avaricious perſon prone to hatred, 

enmity, cruelty and ill-will. Avarice there- 
fore, is not one vice, but rather a com- 
bination of vices. I wiſh I could excul- 
pate the unmarried. But where we meet 
with one of them beneficent or gener- 
ous, we may find ten that are penurious. 
Whereas the married in general are exam- 

ples of the tenderneſs of humanity, gene- 
rolity, and friendſhip. Immoderate am- 
bition is another vice, frequently attached 
to it, and ſeems to ariſe partly from the 
competition betwixt the power and great- 
neſs of theſe unſociable and ſociable per- 
ſons. The former know the latter merit 
more reſpect. and honour from the com- 
munity, as they are the moſt ſerviceable 
to it, whence __ endeavour by increaſ- 


55 their riches and power, an . 


ag themſelv ch 
pits W titles, an honour 0 5 
AF 
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They are not fatisfied with ingroffing 
property, and hoarding up money, but 
thirſt ſtrongly after honour, fame and praiſe, 
to which they have the leaſt juſt claims. 

| Thoſe that ſerve the public, by raiſing up 
ſons and daughters to ſucceed them, de- 
ſerve high regard, and are juſtly intitled to 
honour, reputation, and aſcriptions of 


praiſe ; while thoſe that live only for 


themſelves deſerve to be diſgraced, and 


branded with infamy. Their love of ho- 
Nour on this footing is very unreaſonable, 
yet they greatly covet it undeſerved. In- 
ſtead of erecting monumental piles of 
praiſe to their memories, they ſhould ra- 
ther be levelled with the duſt, and buried 


nin diſhonour and oblivion. Ambition duly 
maderated is ſo far from being faulty, that 


it is laudable and virtuous, when it ſprings 
from right motives. It is then the ſtimu- 
lus to inquiry, improvements, diſcoveries, 


great undertakings, extenſive uſefulneſs, 


and the eſteem of men belongs to it. But 
when exceſſive, and fixed on low purſuits, 
it is blameable, has for its object falſe ho- 


Nour, and merits little regard. Beſides the 


=:  reafon abovementioned for their love of | 


fame, we are to reflect, that families, wives 
md children, confine moſt men to the 
common walks of life, which, if they inter- 
fere with higher views, alſo ſuppreſs high- 


brand more uneaſydeſires, and ſettle the mi 


unn its uſual round of buſineſs. Thoſe that 
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have families are more fixed to their abodes 


and empl 
comfortable maintenance of thoſe they 
are moſt affectionately concerned for, is 
uůſually their utmoſt ambition. It is o- 
therwiſe with ſuch as have only them- 
| ſelves to provide for, which accounts 
in part for their thirſt after fame and ho- 
nour, and alſo in a conſiderable degree for 
their fickleneſs. Though this ſeems ge- 
nerally to riſe from the difficulty they 
have to chuſe and fix on ſuch ſchemes 
of action as are next beſt to a conjugal 
ſtate. For, celibacy long perſiſted in, gene- 
rally cauſes fickleneſs of temper and incon- 
ſtancy, which, though thought by ſome 
to be a very pardonable and trifling 
failing, borders on deceit, infincerity, and 
diſhoneſty, and is the ſource of various miſ- 


oyments than others, and the 


carriages, to the whimſical and unſettled, 


as well as to others with whom they have - | 


dealings. It is the baſis of unhappineſs. As 

conſtancy, perſeverance, truth, ſincerity and 
honeſty, are atthe bottom, yea, the very ſoul 
of happineſs. Without them, no friendſhip, 


no commerce, nocorreſpondence, no affecti- 


on, could long ſubſiſt. To be treacherous 
in correſpondence, as men with the fair 


| ſex, and vece verſd, the women with the 
men, is enormouſly odious and villain- 


dus. Every fort of kindneſs, and every 
ſpecies of honour, is wrapped up in ſteadi- 
neſs, truth, and fidelity. On falſhood and 


baffles hopes, 
ttations into diſconſolate diſtreſs, than 
nothing can be more deteſtable to a ge- 
nerous ſpirit. Numberleſs agreements, 
bargains, arbitrations, and other unratified 
contracts, have been ſet aſide by it. And 
to the great diſcredit of the bachelors, 
they have been oftener faulty in this way, 
than the maids; as an inſtance of which 
take the following hiſtory: A covetous 
bachelor, of a x» he 
conduct, made his addrefles to a lady of 
: family, great accompliſhments, and 
— ads. bu — ſmall fortune, 


lady on the death of a near relation, the 
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fickle diſpoſitions no truſt can be placed: | 
A perſon of a variable tem 


per, who 
changes his motions and views oftner than 
the wind does its quarters and points, is 


as little to be depended on in any tranſ- 
action, as the ftability and continuance of 


the weather: It diſappoints confidence, 
and turns „ 3 


W 


a 


whom, after 8 and court= 
inted, and they went 


after, a conſiderable fortune was left to the 


F ſhip, „ to matriage. The 
|  wedding-day was a 
F to church, to go — the nuptial ce- 
remony and ſervice. On the parſon's 
aſking the bachelor whether he would 
accept the lady for his wife, he had re- 
pented of his bargain, and refuſed, fo that 
the marriage was not completed. Soon 


—_— 
news whereof coming to her late lover's 
ears, occaſioned the impudent repetition 
of his addreſſes. He 3 her to 
marry him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and aſx—- 

ed pardon for his unpardonable ill-uſage. 


The lady feem'd to comply with his re- 


queſts, and they both went a ſecond time 
to church, to tye the conjugal knot. 
The lady being aſked by the vicar if ſhe 


would have that man for her huſband, 
immediately 1 out of her pocket a 


purſe of gold, held it in her hand, with 
an extended arm, and with a loud, but 
| pcm voice, ſaid, fpeak money. 
"he money not ſpeaking and conſenting to 
the match, it broke, and occaſioned the 
lady's fatirical retaliation, the leaſt puniſh- 
ment deſerved by ſo unſteady, avarici- 
Ous, and ill-natured a man. x 


here can be no fault in deliberating 


: unleſs the poſſible allays of its pleaſures, | 


is inconvemiencies and adverſities are too 
narrowly ſcanned, and tao much antici- 


. ye, or too ſtrongly realized. The ha- 
| bit of pondering poſſible, diffatisfaftory, 
painful, and diſtaſteful incidents, is a great 
enemy to matrimony, and often becomes 
the bane of human comfort. We muſt learn 
chearfully, in dutiful action, to truſt provi- 


dence in moſt things, or elſe be very miſe- 


rable. They who think of marriage, ſhould 
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keep between the extremes of precipitate 


raſhneſs, and irrefolute diffidence. The 
greateſt faults are committed, and ſometimes 
: al effects produced, by haſtily entering 
into verbal promiſes and engagements, 
which are not binding in law, tho always 
obligatory on conſcience, and afterwards 
wantonly and wilfully revoking and difſan- 
nulling them. That a ſingle life tends to 
bring on diſeaſes of the body, was hinted 
nalt before, on mentioning its injuſtice to the 
Individual, and principally for want of mak 
ing the neceſſary diſcharges. Now, as diftem- 
pers may begin at either end, either origi- 
nally in the body, from corporeal cauſes, or 
originally in the immaterial mind, by 
| whoſe diſturbed influence, the body ſoon 
becomes diſtempered; the diſſatisfaction and 
uneaſineſs ariſing from celibacy, ſoon dif 
turb and render unequal the circulation of 
the blood; this acquires a viſcid confiſtence, 
ſtagnations and obſtructions happen in all 
the bowels of the lower belly, evacuations 
and ſecretions are performed irregularly, con- 
ſegquently the moſt ſubtile, ſecerned fluid in 
the whole body, the animal fpirits, arefurniſh- 
ed in leſs quantity, whence proceed a train of 
nervous complaints, which are indefinite in 
number, an in variety, and tor 
menting beyond expectation. Such an hy- 
pochondriac and hyſteric ſtate, may, un- 
doubtedly, be greatly alleviated by medi- 
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eines. But till the mind, by a happy change 
of condit on, is become eaſy a content, 
4 complete. cure cannot be made, though 
ever ſo judiciouſly attempted. This roving 
ſtate generally produces theſe diſeaſes, and 
what is worſe, intails them often for life on 
the individual. And if the perſon marries | 
too late in order to cure them, „it ſometimes 
intails them on the feeble and half begotten. 
poſterity, who inherit weakneſſes from their 
imprudent and dilatory progenitors. All 
ſorts of croſſes and adverſity, without the 
guard of true philoſophy, gradually induce 
a ſour temper and ill natured demeanor. 
Hence, if the mind is reſtleſs and dejected, 
though it have Tucid intervals, it will, for 
moſt part, employ its provoked paſſions i in a 
violent and ungoverned manner. As tur- 
bulent uneaſineſs of mind, and a diſordered 
body, eſpecially the former, are the worſt 
ſorts of adverſity that befal mankind, miſ- 
fortunes to the eſtate being much more to- 
lerable, we need not be ſurpriſed, that the 
whole tenor of life is affected by it. Mo- 
roſeneſs and ill nature as conſtantly accom- 
pany bachelorſhip, as ſweetneſs of temper, 
and complacency attend a happy matrimo-— 

'  nial condition. When the foul is almoſt . | 
continually unhinged, equanimity isdeftroy- | 
ed; the ſmall and almoſt imperceptible |} 

N ſprings | in the delicate frame of the body, = 
+. en _ whoſe ſoundneſs its well-being and life —_— 
E depend, 


| 

|. 
ji 

: 
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depend, receive freque nt ſhocks ; they be- 
come more and more diſordered ; peace of 


mind 1s ſubverted, civility and good n_ 
diſappear in the conduct, the body is gradually « 
battered and ſhattered, and ſooner or later 


| torn to pieces by the raging, boiſterous and 
tyrannical force of the unpiloted affeCtions. 
Every ſcene and enjoyment is ungrateful to 


a perſon in this deplorable ſituation, as he : 


-” pleaſed, nor can look on them with indiffer- 


ence. Since in a ſingle life, there is gene- 
rally an ill governed intellect, it is not ſur- 
prizing the appetites of the body ſhould not 
de kept in moral ſubjection. Nature has 
ingrafted in all, a ſtrong curioſity to know 
_ thoſe things they are ignorant of, and one 
branch of this prying propenſity, is the uni- 
verſal, greater or leſs prevalence of that par- 
ticular irritating curioſity, of repeatedly” 


neither knows how to pleaſe, nor 3 _ 


knowing the — differences of pleaſures 
MN experimentally, This curious defire, when 


ed, is not more troubleſome than ne- 
: ceflary to excite mankind to commercial 
_ engagements ; and therefore, as natural 


when e it is virtuous. But as the 


| devotees of ſingleneſs of life are apt to 
| Indulge it, it becomes exceſſively trouble- 


ſiome, becauſe they cannot ſatisfy it with- : 


out paſſing the bounds of virtue, and till is 


the more irritating, the more the defired 
Ts are concealed. Hence, a too => 


J 
and looſe behaviour, and expoſing, and o- 
pen dreſs, are not always friendly to ſuch 


dleeſires, but more frequently a leſs freedom, 


and cloſe and more modeſt cloathing. 
When this inquiſitive fancy is not timely 
ſatisfied by marriage, they are apt to reme- 
dy and abate it by unwarrantable practices. 
Various hateful impurities and felf-poluti- 


ons might be eafily ſpecified, was it not fr 


the danger of poiſoning the minds of the 


young, inexperienced, and incautious, and 


teaching them methods of vitiating their bo- 
dies to which they might not otherwiſe have 

been inclined. Single perſons are frequent- 
ly obſerved to be epicures, or to receive the 


higheſt enjoyment from eating, drinking, 


1 reading and converſing upon obſcene fub- 
Iects, and other ſorts of indulgence. But of 


all kinds of epicuriſm they ſeem to be moſt, 
addicted to laſciviouſneſs. The venereal 


deſire to exceſs ariſes moſtly from the want of 


its regular gratification, and in time becomes 
ſo enormous as to remain when the powers 


of Mars and Venus are loſt or much decay- 


ed. Ovid therefore well obſerves, that wan- 


 _  tonneſs in old age, is extremely baſe and 
| ſcandalous. Leachery of this fort being a 


deſire of embraces, when the abilities for it 


are ceaſed, is much more ridiculous and 


immoral, than the ſuppreſſion of the right uſe 


of the genital powers, while they retain their 
| native vigour. It is a faint and fruitleſs at- 
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tempt to my over the confines of nature's 


unalterable laws : It is extinguiſhing moſt 
virtuous inclinations to encourage a vicious 
one that has outlived its time. It is placing 
happineſs, where none can be procured. 
And, if it could be perpetually enjoyed, it 
would be of an infinite lower reliſh than 
reiterated reflexions, reſulting from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having performed one benefi- 
cent and laudable action. If we only al- 
low leachery to take place, while the mar- 
tial and venereal powers remain; till this 
ſenſual appetite far exceeds the meaſure 
of ſtreng ch inherent in the body, and to 


which any thing of this kind ſhould riſe. 


- Nothing degrades mankind more than this 
ſort of brutality. It corrupts the imaginati- | 


on, weakens the judgment, almoſt deſtroys ; 


the rational faculties, and undermines and 

 _ confounds the right courſe of intellectual 
operations. It alſo ruins the health: For 
the body is enervated by extravagant deſire, 


perpetually prey ing upon it. The edge of 


: natural appetite, is only to be blunted by re- 
gular gratification. By remaining unſatiſ- 


fied, it ſurvives the power of fatisfying it, 


becomes ungovernable, grows into a mon- 


8 ſter, diſturbs violently the whole conſti- 
tution, and effectually overturns it. . Ha- 


bitual gluttony, drunkenneſs and whoring, 
are certainly vices leſs vile than leache 


It is 3 worſe than a ſingle act of adul- - 


tery, 


TY 


tery, and not much better than the hor- 
rid and unnatural crimes of beſtiality and 
ſodomy. For, theſe can only be conſider- 
ed as one or more diſtant acts; whereas 
0 leacheryis really ſuch a monſter, as, even in 

impotent old age, to be no leſs than a ſtrong 

inclination to transform the whole bodily 
frame into ſexual organs, and employ them 


in one continued act of lewdneſs and do- 


bauchery; than which nothing can be fo 
_ unreaſonable, and fo prolific of impiety. 
Should a bacchanalian wiſh the whole world 

to be converted into a butt of wine, him- 


ſelf to beſtride it, and be capable of drinking 


thereof continually for his whole life with- 
cociurt - intoxication, fullneſs or fatiety, he 
woculd appear to be more reaſonable and 
--..-- culpable than the leacherous fool. Who- 


ever runs into the above named weaknefles, 
follies and vices, mutt become minociable. . 
Alf the powers of man, are wiſely con- 
trived to fit him for ſociableneſs and rati- 
_ onal action, relative to fulfilling the purpoſ- 
es of life. When action is neceſſary to ſerve 


one's ſelf, a friend, or the public, indo- 
lence is of no avail. When reſolution and 


courage are required, a timorous cowardice 
has no good effect: Vet activity and cou- 
rage are abſolutely neceſſary to make men 


affable, courteous, uſeful and ſociable. The 


man that envies another, is very unhkely _ 
to become his real, though he may be his 


E 3 . — 
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profeſſed friend. He will rather ſecretly, 
blacken his character, weaken his intereſt, 


and reproach his conduct. An eaſy bebavi- 


our and converſation, good natured addreſs, 
civility, courteſy and good manners, without 


 felbſhnels, whether there be learning or not, 


= i not ſo material, with a tolerable ſhare of 


ſenſe and knowledge, added to a benevolent 
intention, is all that is required to make 
| mankind ſociable, Both mind and body are 


naturally active, and it ought to be the reign- 
ing ſpirit of all men to exert their activity in 
the ſervice of their country. Nathing tends 
more to promote the good and welfare of 
ſociety than benevolent, open and generous 
endeavours, conſiſtent with our various ſitua- 


lions and circumſtances. On the contrary, 


nothing contributes leſs to the happineſs of 
| ſociety, or does more harm to it, than ill 
natured behaviour, imprudent- ſchemes, ill 
intentioned ſecrecy, ungenerods uſage, auſte- 
rity, rudeneſs, impertinent imperiouſneſs, 
and ill judged filence, This ſort of refrac- 
tory behaviour has a ſtrong alliance with bar- 
| barity, and ſhould be diſcountenanced, and 
prudently oppaſed, bath by argument and 


example, by every member of ſociety that | ” 
wiſhes well to bimſelf and the world. Ba- 
chelors and maids, who deprive themſelves 


of the tempering ſoft and facial converſations 
of life, have ſometimes became fo unſociable, 
and have ſo imbittered every — : 
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their ſourneſs, reſervedneſs, and ill nature, 
as to deſerve kicking out of company, if not 
perpetual baniſhment. Unſociablencſs, ot 
the want of good manners, affability, civility, 

and courteſy, is the moral peſt of ſociety, and 
ever tends to imbroil mankind, and actually 
does plunge them into feuds, animoſities, and 
incurable diſtractions. It is the foundation 


of all uncharitableneſs, and ſometimes makes 


more ſectaries and diviſions in opinions, than 
wrong principles. It is therefore of the 
5 greateſt conſequence to ſpread harmony, good 


nature, freedom of converſation and behavi- 


our, and univerfal civility, without partiali- 
ty, amongſt all orders of the rational world. 
If celibacy produces ſuch bad effects in the 
. diſpoſition, and conduct, of thoſe that ad- 
here to it, by which the mind's repoſe is 
long and violently diſturbed; if ſtrong op- 
poſite paſſions encounter each other; if there 


is a conſtant reſtraint laid on the laws and 
inſtruments of nature; and if as old age ap- 


proaches, the hope of enjoying tranquility, 


and greater ſatisfaction than formerly, is di- 
miniſhed; it is eaſy to ſee, how it ſometimes 
brings on melancholy and deſpondeney. 


: Sce nes and proſpects of darkneſs and horror, 
no preſent themſelves, and inſtead of grow- 


ing brighter, grow darker and more horri- 


ble, becauſe time cannot be recalled, oppor- 
tunity is for ever lipt, ſtrength of body is 


1 waſted, vigour and acuteneſs of mind de- 
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cayed, and only ſo much of it remains, 


a⁊ãs to convince the world it is ſunk into, and 


overwhelmed by deſpair. It is always too 
late to be convinced of error and folly in the 
conduct of life, when the conviction will, 
like lightning, ſpeedily end in fatal experi- 
= Io 
T hbeſe being its genuine effects, it is need- 
leſs to diſſuade thoſe who judge right, from 


falling into it. However, others, who are 


prejudiced in its favour, would do well to 
re- conſider and ruminate on its nature and 


tendency, before they approve of, and at- 


tach themſelves to it. In different perſons, 

doubtleſs, ſome of its enumerated perſonal 
effects, may be greater or leſs, tolerable to 

” themſelves and to others, and perhaps there 
are ſome rare inſtances of thoſe devoted to 
it, who, by good ſelf-government, and the 


advantages of conſtitution, education and exũzx 


ample, avoid them all. But allowing this 

ſuppoſition, and viewing it in this moſt fa- 

vourable light, ſtill it is an unfixed ſtate, and 
there is always a certain want connected with 


it, which occaſions diſcontent, uneaſy de- 
5 fire, and diſſatisfaction, becauſe its cravings 


are not ſupplied. Imaginary wants, often 
occaſion great uneaſineſs. Here, however, 
is a real want of ſuch an indulgence, as is 
conſonant to, and demanded by the ſtrong 
voice of nature. The mere deprivation of 


- of ſexual intercourſe, diſtinct from ſocial. 


happineſs, | 
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happineſs, cauſes frequently great confuſion 
and diſorder of mind, and puts it at certain 


times particularly, out of humour with ſtudy 
and buſineſs. It is an abatement of that ful- 


neſs of good, the kind and great former of 


our bodies has liberally given. It allays ſo- 
_ cial pleaſures, of all others, the higheſt, moſt _ 
frequent and mot durable ; for, unleſs this 
want, which is a key to them, be ſupplied, 
it will remain till death, as gall and bitterneſs 
in the courſe of life, which can only be 
ſweetned by the natural, juſt, regular, free 
and virtuous employment of the corporeal 
powers and mental inclinations. | 

The private effects of it, with ſome of 
their reaſons, being a little weighed and 
ſtated, which more or leſs affect the pub- 
lic, we are at liberty to reflect on the great 


injury it does in a primary, and more direct 


way to the common-weal. And firſt it ma- . 
nifeſtly tends to leſſen, and actually does 


leſſen the inhabitants * the world. This 


world, how large and ſpacious ſoever its ſur- 


face is, would be a ſuperfluous and uſelefs _ 


part of the creation, without rational inhabi- 
bitants. God is ſometimes called the great 


ſoul that animates the univerſe, and man and 


his deſcendants may be named the little ſoul 
of this world. For it was made principal- 
ly for man, and not man for the world. The 
large paſſive is ſubſervient to the leſſer active 
and rational being. Without a — x 
of 


and his wife, at the 
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of mortals, this terra globe would be- 
come a heap of uſeleſs matter. As one man 
beginning produced 
children, and theſe when ripe, begot 
others, which again begot others, where- 
by a whole country and world was 
gradually peopled ; ſo a bachelor and a 
maid, who live and dye without offspring, 
inſtead of poſſitively increafing, negatively 

- diminiſh the inhabitants of this globe. Uni- 


verſal abſtinence from generation, would ex- w 
terminate, not in a gradual manner, but 


ſpeedily, or in one age, the whole human 
race, and put an intire end to this earthly 
drama. For, ſuppoſe a man and his wife, 
upon an equality, or average, to 
rare, and bring to maturity only four male 
and female children, which is rather too 


ocreate, 


| ſmall an allowance, and theſe four ripe chil- 


dren with each a wife or huſband, to produce 


fixteen, and _ ſixteen with each a wife 5 


or huſband, to produce ſixty-two, and ſo 


on, Which is ut doubling the numbers, we 
ſhall find mankind to multiply and aug- 
ment in avery conſiderable proportion. But, 


if the children of this third and all ſubſequent 
generations, when arrived at ripeneſs, do 


not propagate and increaſe their kind, the 5 


former augmentation and multiplication, | 
_ which was gained by a triple or any other 


| lrgerſpaceof time, would in onethird,or ſome 


lefler part of that . be as fully wiped 


off oo 
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off the ſtage of the earth, as chalked figures 
or letters off a board, with a wet ſponge, 
After their deaths, the places where they 
had lived, would be left defolate and unin- 
habited, Were there to be found nei- 
ther barren men nor barren women, whereof 


the laſt are moſt numerous, other things 


being alike, the number of inhabitants in 
any country, would exactly correſpond to 
the number of married perſons. But, de- 
ducting this ſmall abatement, when the 
married perſons are numerous in any country, 
circumſtances being ſuppoſed equal, the 
number 0 increaſe of its inhabitants will 


be great. And when the maids and ba- 


r are many in any country, its inha- 


ditants will be fewer, and ſpeedily de- 
cC.reaſe. Whence, was the cuſtom or fa- 


ſhion of ſingleneſs of condition, to extend 
itſelf, and become prevalent over the world, 
its whole ſurface, in a ſmall number of years, 
or in little more than one century, might 
be, and would only be abſolutely diſpeo- 
pled. Indeed, it is reaſonable to believe, 
the free agency of man, is limited in this, 


5 as well as other reſpects, _ otherwiſe, the 


7 Creator's defign, in forming and continuing | ” 
his ſpecies, might be fruſtrated ; conſequent- 


y, defolation in the earth, ariſing from the 
miſapplication, or non-exertion of the human 
pProcreative powers, is doubtleſs ſo provided 
=; by the al- wis and fore-knowing | 
= * 
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governor of it, as not to permit it to ter- 
minate in abſolute extirpation, or allow it 
to ſubvert intirely beauty and order. But, 
ſince the univerſal frame of nature was in- 
tended to be full, as well as beautiful and 
orderly, which fulneſs depends upon a ſui- 
table number of animate and inanimate 
created beings, inſtated in their places, and 


regularly performing their reſpective actions, 
many of whom, particularly animals and ve- 


getables, are capable of multiplying their 
kinds, and that a deficiency in the preciſe 
number of their various ſpecies, which are 
neceſſary to make beauty, order and a- 
bundance in the earth, regarded as a part of 


| the univerſe, would moſt and immediately 
affect that part of it with deformity, irregu- 


= larity and defect, and produce them propor- 15 


tionably in the whole; it follows, that if eve- 

ry large proportion of any ſpecies of plants, 

or animals, but eſpecially mankind, ceaſe or 
forbear to propagate themſelves, the future 


fulneſs of the earth, or macrocoſm, would _ 


be primarily and confiderably diminiſhed, 
and a ſecondary, but very ſmall deficiency 

bappen in the univerſe. If in this immenſe 
and univerſal ſyſtem, a fixed ſtar could be 


3 wholly deſtroyed by any creature, or in the 


ſolar, or any other great ſyſtem, part of the 


greateſt, and revolving planet, or any ele- 
ment annihilated in the earth, or any otber 


planetary world, great deformity, diſorder 
1 „ Gree 
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and defect, would enſue in thoſe ſyſtems, 
and in that world. And, as a total deſtruc- 
tion, of one or more of them, would intro- 
duce great, ſo a partial would introduce leſ- 
ſer degrees of deformity, irregularity and de- 
ficiency. An extremity of the human body, 
or microcoſm, as it is ſometimes called, may 
be amputated and ſpared, and the perſon to 
whom it belonged exiſt and live, and act 


his part tolerably, ſo that ſociety would 


ſuffer inconſiderably, though his well-being 

was diminiſhed by its loſs. If the vital 
parts are greatly injured he dies; but, if he 
is barren, or if ſeveral extremities are cut off, 


| though he ſhould ſtill live, he would be 


much leſs uſeful to ſociety, and unhappy to 


himſelf, from the great defect. And as it 


— of prodigious conſequence to ſociety, to 
perpetuate the ſeries of mortals by propaga- 
tion, when any are born idiots, or with parts 


ſuperfluous, or monſtrous, or wanting, or are 


. deprived of their ſenſes, or ſome effential 
members by diſeaſes, from the private defect 


a public loſs follows. Now, of all the bodily 
members, the genital are capable of ſerving 
moſt conſiderably the public welfare, the 
vital ones excepted, which are abſolutely 


neceſſary to life and the action of the ſoul. | 


Therefore, as the genital members of every 
individual, promote moſt, by their virtuous 
action, the good of ſociety, excluſive of the 
. vital functions, a caſtrated man, whether 


by 


— 
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- iy ends after the European or Alatie 
manner, and an unfruitful woman, from any 
cauſe, are a greater loſs to it, than if they were 
maimed, or defective in, or deprived of any 
other organ: The want of a finger, toe, arm, 
or leg, is rather a perſonal, but that of the 
procreative organs a public loſs. Hence, 
was a large number of perſons to be caſtrated 
and made barren, great deficiency would 
ſoon be produced in the world, to the pub- 
lic damage, as they would never be able to 


beget and bear children, to fill after their 


deaths, the vacancies of their former exiſ- 
tence. Was the whole ſpecies of any uſeful 
brute to be extirpated, not only the comfort 

of the rational inhabitants, but fulneſs of this 
globe, and even that of the univerſe would 

de abated. And much more would the im- 


mediate fulneſs of this globe, and relative of 5 


the univerſe be diminiſhed, was mankind 
to be entirely deſtroyed. And though the 
whole haman race was not intirely eradica- 
ted, but reduced to a very ſmall number, in- 
_ ſufficient to occupy the extenſive ſurface of 

the world, and the greateſt ſhare of it turn- 
ed into a defart, from a large proportion of 


both ſexes living ſingly in caves, whether 


as hermits and hermitefſes, or in private 
houſes, as bachelors and maids, it is equa], 
and omitting to procreate their kind, they 


would produce vaſt and wide deſolation, ir- 


8 and defect in the earth, ſince the 
© 
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plentiful exiſtence, ſocial activity, and ſtated 
ſucceſſion of mankind are neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute one grand link of immediate fullneſs 
and regularity therein, and remotely com- 


5 plete abundance, as well as beauty and order 


in the univerſe. 
Celibacy therefore, while partial, counter- 
acts moſt evidently, creation and the conti- 


nuance and preſervation of mankind, more 


than moſt other fatal cauſes, as war, plague, ; 
or famine, and if univerſal, it would have 


almoſt as deſtructive effects, as a general 
flood, or combuſtion. It is a ſtanding max- 


im in politics, that the riches and ſtrength 
of a nation, kingdom or country, are pro- 
portional to the number of its inhabitants. 
When this is great the kingdom or govern- . 
ment may be made ſtrong and rich, but when 
ſmall, it ſoon becomes weak and poor. Po- 


: pulouſneſs alſo conduces exceedingly to the 


trade of every country. The Dutch, lay it 


 _ down as an invariable rule, that no nation 


can be too populous, provided it be induſtri- 
ous. They admit all ſtrangers to come and 


; ſettle among them, and immediately grant 5 


them the privileges of the natives. Holland 
has been conſtantly ſupplied with foreign- 
ers from all parts of Europe; many of whom 
brought with them the arts, induſtry, and 
even treaſures, which they could not enjoy 


with ſuch ſecurity in their native countries, 


11 would be impoſſible for this republic, to 


ſubſiſt . 


* 
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ſubſiſt, without conſtant and annual ſu pplies 
of foreigners. It would be diſſolved in a 
very few years without them. And the 
ſooner, on account of the remarkable barren- 
neſs of the Dutch women. Britain it ſelf, 
which does not labour ſo much under this 
diſadvantage, nor any other country, to ſo 
great a degree, without a perpetual ſupply 
from the reſt of the Brit; dominions and 
ſtrangers, would be depopulated in leſs than 
half a century. Whatever country is engag- 
ed in wars, has numerous colonies abroad, 
undertakes long voyages, which are often ve- 


ry fatal, Extends its commere to all parts of 


the world, and thus peoples the mighty 
| ſpaces of the ocean itſelf, and carries on at 
home many and various manufactures, re- 


quires a large, conſtant, and regular ſupply 


olf natives, or foreigners, or both. Celibacy 
cuVts off ſuch ſupplies, and fo is greatly de- 
trimental to the public. The common 
courſe of mortality, from diſeaſes and old 
age, is only to be countetacted by the pro- 
pagation, nurſing and educating of mankind. 
Beſides, all other poſſitive deſtroying cauſes, 
as wars, killing, murders, executions, banifh- 
ments and enflaving of criminals, pte medi- 
tated ſuicides, and accidental deaths, and the 
want of 8 which might have ſprang 
from ſuch unhappy perfons, can only be 
counteracted in the fame way. Indeed ſome 
bold, not to ſay impious empte, have 


been 


„ 
made both by ancients and moderns, to pro- 
duce an animal mechanically or chemically. 
But, every one, who underſtands any thing 
of nature and philoſophy, knows the pro- 


duction of ever fo abject an animal is im- 


poſſible to be effected by the operation ei- 


ther of the laws of — or thoſe of che- 


miſtry, without the interpoſition of an active, 


immaterial cauſe, which takes place in the 
common method of propagation. Des Cartes 


and Democritus, who endeavoured to make 


an animal mechanically; yet, in every 
ſtep, he contradicts the known laws of mo- 


tion, and would have them generated in a 


manner much above the power, and beyond 
the laws of mechaniſm. The wrong-head- 
ed Alchemiſt Paracelſus alſo believed, that he 


could produce an human fetus om u com- . 


poſition of materials, and the action of fire 
upon them, when confined in chemical veſ- 
ſels. Such ſucceſsleſs trials of thus generat- 


ing mankind, or of producing an homuncio 
by the laws of matter and motion, have ef- 


fectually confuted the abſurd plauſibility and 
- extravagance of ſuch conceits, and ought for 
the future, to confirm others in the true 


notion of nature's manner of acting, that 


ſexual commerce is the only means of pro- 
pagation. The procreation of children, and 
conſequently the relationſhips of fathers and 
mothers, - being ane neceſſary to the 
| continuance 
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continuance of ſociety, they are much more 
valuable to it, than maids and bachelors. 
Hence, ſome of the wiſeſt nations, thorough- 


Mi ſenſible of the vaſt importance of the for- 


mer, have greatly encouraged them, and con- 


| ferred ſuperior honours and privileges upon 
them; while they have diſcouraged and diſ—- 


| honoured the latter, and deprived them of 


| ſomg immunities, and even ſometimes, in- 
flicted puniſhments upon them. Celibacy 


Was very diſhonourable in ſeveral of the 


Grecian common-wealths. It was much diſ- 
couraged by their laws; an adherence to it 

was diſcountenanced, and in ſome places 
| puniſhed, For, the firen gth of ſtates. con- 
* fiſting in the number of people, thoſe that 
tefuſed to contribute to # increaſe, were 


thought very cold in their affections to their 
country. The Lacedemonians were very re- 
markable for their ſeverity againſt thoſe that 


deferred marrying, as well as thoſe who 


| wholly abſtained from it. No man among 


them go" live a bachelor, beyond the 
| time limitted by their law-giver, without 
' incurring ſeveral penalties. Sometimes the 
magiſtrates commanded the bachelors, once 
every winter, to run rqund the public forum 
naked; and to. increaſe their ſhame, they 


ſung a certain ſong, the words whereof ag- 


2 gravated their crime, and expoſed them to 
ridicule: Another of their puniſhments 


was to exclude them the exerciſes, wherein 
| accord 


* 
according to the Spartan cuſtom, young 
virgins contended naked. A third penalty 
was inflicted upon a certain ſolemnity, where- 
In the women dragged them round an altar, 
beating them all the time with their fiſts, 
And laſtly, they were deprived of that re- 
ſpect and obſervance, which the younger fort 
were obliged to pay to their elders. To 
theſe we may add the Athenian law, where. 
by all that were commanders, orators, or 
intruſted with any public affair, were to be 
married, and have children and eſtates in land; 
for, theſe were looked on as ſo many pledges for 
their good behaviour; without which, they 
thought it dangerous to commit to them, the 


management of public truſts. The Romans 


ke wiſe, conſulting the grandeur of their 


republic, had always a particular honour for 


a married ſtate. Nothing was more uſual 
than for the cenfors to impoſe a fine upon 


old bachelors. In a law of Auguſtus Cæſar, : 
which was at firſt rejected for its extrema 


| ſeverity, but afterwards-amended and paſſed, 


it was ordered, that all the magiſtrates ſhould 


take precedence according to their number 
of children; or a married man before a ba- 


chelor : That in elections, thoſe candidates . 


ſhould be preferred, who had the moſt nu- 15 


metrous progeny: And that any perſon might 


Rand ſooner than ordinary for an office, if 


| he had as many children, as he wanted years 
to be capable of bearing ſuch a dignity : 
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That whoever i in the city of Rome, bad three 


children, in the other parts of Italy four, and 


in the provinces five, or as fome ſay, feven, 
_ ſhould be excuſed from all troubleſome of- 
fices in the place where he lived. The prin- 


cipal penalty incurred by thoſe that lived a 


_ fingle life was, that unmarried perſons ſhould 


be incapable of receiving any legacy or inhe- 


ritance by will, unleſs from their near relati- 
ons; and fuch as were married, and yet had 


3 no children, could not receive above half of 


to be levied annually from th 


3 tant, and defetving . 
the common good of ſociety, comprehended 


1 5 who live 


an eſtate; Ia our own country, ſome pecu⸗- 
niary taxation has heen oſten mentioned in 
convetſation, though it wants the ſanction 
of ſenatorial authority, as a proper penalty 
votaries of 


| celibacy. For, it is reaſotiable and juſt, hat 
| ſuch perſons as are the muſt valuable; impor- 


ng, by contributing moſt to 


under continuing it, and ſupplying its wants 
and enjoyments, ſhould have the preateſt 


public encouragement; while thoſe that 


contribute leaſt to its fupport, and the com- 


mon welfare, ſhould have the greateſt pub- 
lic diſcourage —_ 4 and bachelors, 


y for themſelves, and a 


when they og —5 no ſuceeſſors whick 


are ala of their own 'bodies, are of the 


latter fort. But of the former are parents, 


who live for others as well as themſelves, 
and when quit _ ftage of action 
leave 


leave ſucceſſors, which are ſhoots of their 
own bodies, to people the world, and be- 
come uſeful members of this largeſt com- 
munity, in different poſts, ſtations, profeſ- 
ſions, trades, and occupations. - Beſides, eve- 
ry wiſe moraliſt and civilian, will readily 


acknowledge, that other things being equal, 
the value of each member of ſociety is pro- 


portional to the ſtrength of his attachment 


= to his country. by For, as. this 1s greater or 25 
leſs, his aſſiſtance is more or leſs to be de- 


| pended on, in all times of public danger, 
whether from a domeſtic, ot foreign enemy. 


Nou, an attachment to one's country, prin- 
Cipally ariſes from three cauſes, partiality tor. 


our native place, gratitude for bleſſings en- 
joyed, and from being ſo circumſtanced, that 


cohne's private intereſt; is annexed to, and in- 
OE valved in that of the common-weal. The 
natural love of a country, wherein a man 


was born and educated, being inſufficient, 
in peaceful and happy times, toreſtrain ma- 
ny from leaving it, and ſeeking their fortunes. 
in diſtant climates, little reliance is to be 
| placed on its animating men to encounter 
and repel direful, public evils. Endangered. 
| liberty, religion, property and life, and a 


| bleeding country, invoke multitudes in vain, 
by the plea of gratitude, to help to reſcue 


them from impending bondage, And if 
they have no other property or intereſt, 
but what can be ſoon collected and carried 
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away with them to another ſettlement, the 
diſtreſſed land is likely to be forſaken. Fix- 
ed and tender intereſts, arifing from conjugal | 
and paternal ties and obligations, conſangui- 
nity and friendſhip, are the moſt binding in 
| ſuch general extremity. Without them no 
government could have long outlived any 
conſiderable ſtruggles. They conſtitute the = 
national conſiſtency and loyalty, and brace 
in war the public finews. No firm ſyſtem 
of government can be ever erected without 
them. A large kingdom of maids and da- 
chelors would be much more eaſily ſubdued, 
than a ſmall province of loving and happy 


F families. Single men fit loofe to "their 
c̃ountry's cauſe and intereſt ; becauſe they 


have never taken root in it, or have been faſten- 
ed to it by tender ſhoots from their own 
bodies. Hence, they are eaſily blown away 


5 by a ſlight ſtorm, aliens at home, ſelfiſh a- 


nimals, whoſe intereſts, hopes a wiſhes, 


have never been mehed down into thoſe of 
the community, and reſpecting their native 


country baſtards, and not ſons, of little value, 
as on dangerous public emergencies, they 


are liable to become ignominious ne | 
i and leave it defenceleſs. 


Another public diſadvantage flowing from 


Thos it is, that of its making, or tending to make | 


the neceffaries, conveniencies, luxuries and 
delicacies of life more difficult to be procur- 
ed 3 as it is capable of Introducing barbarity, 


* | 
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ly does retard the advancement of 
learning, and all ſcientific and mechanical 
knowledge. Thc cafy procuring of needful = 
and commodious things is an affair of the 


and actual 


higheſt moment to every individual. Life 
is ſuſtained by ſome, and its comfort height- - 


ned by others. Necefficies ſeem to be very 


few. Wholeſome meat and drink, houſes : 


and cloathing, fully ſatisf common re- 
quirements in health. In fickneſs, medi- 
cines are wanted. Conveniencies may be 
 faid to be more various, according to mens 
different ſtations and circumſtances. Of 
luxuries, and elegancies there is no end. As 
luxury is a blameable excefs, or indulgence : 
— ſuperfluous dainties, or an abuſe of na- 
 ture's fineſt and niceſt productions, theſe 


may be often wanted without inconveni- 


ence ; becauſe inſtead of being always bene- 
| facial, they are ſometimes greatly hurtful. 
; Now, univerſal nature is employed in fur- 


niſhing productions to ſupply our preſent 


and returning wants and inconveniencies. 
And all bodily labours, cares, and ſtudious 


95 reſearches are. principally engaged in pro- 


curing the regular, conſtant, eaſy, and abun- 


dant ſupply of theſe accommodations. —_— 


| bour and dilligence are alſo applied to 


obtain bodily luxuries, and udy to the 


acquiring mental luxaries and entertainments. 
And though the former are noxious to the 


* body, the latter are ſometimes ſalutary t to 


TD 
the ſoul. The feaſt of contemplation rarely 
ſatiates the mind, and often brings on a ha- 
bit of thinking with accuracy. And unleſs 
ſpeculations can be rendered more or leſs 


entertaining or uſeful to individuals, or the 


public, they are no better than idle dreams, 


or fictitious chimeras. Knowledge is ei- 


ther grammatical or critical, or entertaining 
or ornamental, or theoretical or practical. 
All which branches of uſeful learning and 
knowledge can but be improved by flow 
degrees. The greater therefore is the num- 


ber of perſons. employed in procuring A 


ſaries, conveniencies, and comfortable en- 
joyments, and in improving the languages, 


' -_ arts and ſciences, there will be a greater 
plenty, goodneſs and variety of the former, 


and a quicker and greater N will be 
made in the latter. If only a few perſons. 
are engaged in theſe purſuits, proviſions and 
_ Pleaſant delicacies will be leſs various, plen- 
tiful and good, and the advancement of uſe- 


ful knowledge will be much flower and of 


leſs extent. As a ſtate of celibacy is a kind 
1 embargo laid on the propagation of man- 
kind, it cannot furniſh people to inhabit and 


5 cultiv ate lands, build houſes, tame and breed 
ailͤttle for food and toil; and it may prevent the 
bdblairth of perſons of the moſt capacious and 


ſhining geniuſes. Dearth and ſcarcity would 
ſoon overſpread the earth, and the common 
wants of mankind would be unſupplied 
without 


int 


without induſtrious and laborious perſons. 
Corn, wine, and other meats and drinks, 
would not fill the mouth, ſatisfy the appe- 


tite, nouriſh and ſuſtain the body, if men 


were few, and lived in ſloth and idleneſs. 


Agriculture is of the greateſt importance, I 


and horticulture yields the greateſt amuſe- 
ment and pleaſure. The culture of barren 
ground, the ſowing of corn, and planting 


Pk fruit-trees, and others for timber and 


ſhelter, uſe and delight, was thought fo 
_ momentous by the ancient heathens, that 
they paid divine honours to thoſe that firſt 
taught them this art. King Azariah or 
_ Uzz1iah, Solomon, and many other illuſtrious. 


perſonages, took great delight in ſuch know= 
ledge and buſineſs. Noah, who is thought 


to be the ſame with Bacchus, Ofrris and Se- 
tis, is celebrated for the invention of 
wine. He firſt planted a vineyard, and if 
he was not the inventor, he was certainly 
an improver of wine. Ariſteus, king of 


Arcadia, is famed for diſcovering how to 
expreſs oil, obtain honey, and curdle milk 


for making cheefe, Great generals, Regu- 
bus, Fabius, Camillus, and others, were 


| raiſed to that great office from the plough. 


Unleſs agriculture be practiſed by a ſuffici: 
ent number of perſons, the earth, inſtead of 


3: being fruitful and yielding abundance, would 


ſoon degenerate into ſterility and ſcarcity. "7 
Houſes, which ſcreen us from inclement 


ſkies 


8 our fellow - creatures. Many 


5 nor bred, fed and ſla 
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ſkies, bad weather, the extremes of the ſea- 

ſons, aſſaults of robbers and aſſaſſins, and 
attacks of wild beaſts, or other noxious ani- 
mals, could not be built without labour and 
 fome knowledge of architecture. Linnen, 
wootlen, fitken, cotton, hempen, hair, lea- 


thern, and other forts of cloaths, could not 
de provided to keep us warm, defend uus 


from heat, cold, moiſture, and other exter- 
nal injuries, cover our nakedneſs, and adorn 
our bodies, without the induſtry of many of 
beaſts, birds, 


and ' fiſhes are neceſſary for our ſuſtinence and 


comfort. Cattle could not be tamed, inur- 
ed to the bit and yoke for labour and uſe, 


Vvithout the care of mankind, Fowls, ſome 


of which can be tamed, while many others - 


6 remain wild, cannot be procured, without 
ſome pains and artful contrivance. Fiſhes, 
which cannotbe tamed, are not to be caught, 


without trouble and art. Vermin would 


be troubleſome, and conſume the food of man, 


and various animals would become rapaci- 
dau, deſtructive, and uſeleſs, without care and 
vigilance. The productions of different 


vghtered for victuals, 7 


Countries, for many purpoſes, could not be — 
conveyed to diſtant places, nor the impor- 


tation and exportation of drugs carried on, 


without ſhips, and the art of navigation. 


Celibacy, as it hinders procreation, may oc- | 
i cation the greateſt pou to lie * ; 
1 
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which, if brought into exiſtence, might 8 
vaſtly improve the liberal arts and ſciences; 
whereas, if a father ſhall beget ten ſons, 


and ſome parents have had more, there 


may be ſome chance of one or more of 
them becoming men of the moſt illuſtrious 
talents, and extenſive uſefulneſs. One may 
prove to be a great and good king, or go- 
vernor; another an eminent ſtateſman; a 
third an able general; a fourth an admiral; 
a fifth an excellent biſhop or divine; a fixth 
an extraordinary lawyer; a ſeventh a ſaga- 
cious phyſician ; the eighth a famous poet; 
the ninth an acute 3 the tenth a 


fſgne painter, or muſician, or ſculptor, — 


ſtatuary, or architect, or mechanic. 
Every man has a far better chance to 4 


beget ſons and daughters, that may be emi- 
nent for improving knowledge or utility, 
than to beget monſters, ideots, or falſe 
conceptions. Withouta ſufficient ſucceſſion 


af mankind, inſtead of knowledge being 
advanced, it would dwindle into ignorance, 
and oblivion. Thoſe attached to 'celibacy 
' ſtand no chance to beget a Titus, a _ »— 
an, a Tamerlane, or a George, a Sidney, 
Harrington, or Locke, a Leonidas or Marl- 


| borough, a Blake, a Tillotſon, Shaftsbury or 
Ran moleon, or an Hardwicke, an Hip- 


pocrates, S ydenbum, Boerhaave or Monroe, an 
Homer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, or a Pope, a 


Flas, Arcbi medes, Euclid, Galileo, Newton 4 
| or 


5 LPT. . 
or Maclaurin, a Zeuxis, Apelles, or a Ti- 
Tian, an Orpheus or Corelli, and many more 

copies of perſons, antient and modern, that 
have ſhone, and ſome of which ſtill ſhine, 

as prodigies of true greatneſs, extenſive uti- 
lity, and ineſtimable value. Such high prizes 
in the lottery of human life and action can 

only be gained by the medium of propa- 


gation. Improvements and diſcoveries in 


the arts and ſciences, are generally made 
by men of genius and application. An ig- 
norantperſon, indeed, may accidentally ſtum- 
ble on a diſcovery, and chance has found 
out many very valuable things; yet the 


maoſt numerous and valuable advances and 


_ diſcoveries | in natural knowledge have 


been owing to the united efforts of 
genius and induſtry. Theſe make man 
more worthy of his ſtation on this globe, 


alä2dVe rand contribute prodigiouſly to the happineſs —_ 
of its inhabitants. If only a few perfons 


are employed in the cultivation of the 
ſciences, it is reaſonable to believe and ex- 
pect, that few improvements and inventions 


will be made; but if many ate engaged 


in ranſacking the ſpoils of nature, enquir- 


| ing into their properties, and applying them 


do their uſes, we fhall have reaſon to ex- 
pect much greater Þ ws on will be made 
towards enriching the inhabitants of the 
earth with a greater variety of important, 


entertaining, and beneficial improvements 


and diſcoveries. Suppoſe a man only to 


beget = 
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beget a ploughman, a ſoldier, or a tailor, 
he would contribute more to the public 
ſtrength, wealth, and emolument, than all 
the childleſs maids and bachelors that ever 
lived; yea, than all the orders of monks, 
| friars, and nuns, who indulge themſelves 
in ſenſuality, and bring on innumerable 
_ abortions by unlawful methods, to hinder 
their characters being more and more brand- 


cd with that infamy, which their inſtitution 


and lives have ever deſerved. All the ma- 
nufactures, all kinds of huſbandry and gar- 
dening, mercantile and commercial trades 
by ſea and land, mechanical employments, 

the liberal arts and ſciences, the arts of 


defence, as thoſe of fortification, armour | 
and war, amuſing inventions, would ſoon 


be loſt, was it not for a moderate ſucceſſion 


5 of e to whom they are tranſmitted, 


and by whom they are carried on and pre= 


= ſerved. Such a decreaſe of knowledge 


would actually accompany a great decreaſe 
of the world's inhabitants, and would at laſt 


bring it back into monkiſh ignorance and 
ſavage barbarity. It does not ſeem to be 


poſſible to overſtock the world with „ 
habitants. The cultivation therefore, of 


all advantageous knowledge does not only 
depend on the number and induſtry of the 


inhabitants, of the world, but, in a great 


meaſure, the preſervation and continuance 
of that knowledge which 1 is alr eady diſco- 
vered and improved. 5 * 


6.Uùù ns 

A third general diſadvantage proceeding 
from it is, its tendency to produce a diſſo- 
lution of manners or civility, as it contracts 
or reſtrains the force and influence of, and 

corrupts greatly the kind affections. It has 
its love-fick pangs, but never exerciſes ge- 
nuine love. 13338 its views and inte- 
reſts chiefly to individuals, and limits the 
powers of both body and mind in their 


natural operations. Hence, it is apt to be- 


come ſelfiſh and uncivil, and act rudeneſſes 
from the leaſt affront, to fraud, rapine and 
lunder. Love excites tenderneſs, and po- 


* 


others is a moſt amiable and pathetic 


| their day. It is a god-like temper, as it 


delights in communicating good. Now, as 


— 


liſhes the behaviour; and good-will ew 


virtue. It inſpires men with inclinations 
to ſerve the world as much as poſſible in 


| maids and bachelors have leſs of the par- 
_ ticular mutual affection love, leſs benevo- 


| lence, or general love of mankind, and 
more love of themſelves than married per- 


| ſons, it is to be expected, as a diminution or 


reſtraint of the affection. Love is a negative 
| hatred, and the diminution or reſtraint of 
- benevolence is a negative ill-will, that in- 
civility, unpoliteneſs, ill- nature, and un- 
kind, and even fraudulent and cruel actions 
and offices will frequently accompany and 


Theſe 


ſhare of private and public miſery. 
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Theſe three great, public diſadvantages 
being glanced at and conſidered, we are 
next to obſerve, that it is more or leſs faul 
or vicious, both with reſpect to the individual. 
and conſequently others, and 


All men 
of reflexion and virtue agree, that we 
| ſhould, in the different ſtages, relations, 

fj̃ituations and circumſtances of life, aim at, 
and preſerve on the theatre of the world 

the connate perfection of human nature. 

Yet, what really conſtitutes this original 

perfection in all mankind has been rarely 

examined. Only general, looſe, theological 
harangues have hitherto touched on this 


* ſabject. But the ſum of this demonſtrable ; 


opinion may be convey'd i in a few words and 


ſupply materials for perpetual preachments, 5 | 


as all perſonal and relative virtues, with 


their branches, are comprehended in its 


_ obſervance. The perfection of man con- 
fiſts in thinking, ſpeaking, and acting ſtrictiy 
according to nature. It is therefore a mark 
of imperfection to diſobey her demands, 


ces forme © 


a it is perfection to obey them ſeverally, 
According to their leſſer or greater impor- 


| tance. As nature is a ſyſtem of created, ani- : 


mate, and inanimate beings, contrived by the 
wiſdom, faſhioned by the power, and inſtamp- 
cd with the goodneſs of the Deity, and theſe 
are as much the productions of his art or ! 
_ workmanſhip, as the formation of a clock 
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or watch out of created matter is the pro- 


duct of human contrivance and ſkilful me: 


chanic labour; ſo the deſign of God; in 


their laws, operations, uſes, powers, pro- 


perties, affections, appetites and inclinations, 
is ſufficiently, though not abſolutely, obvi- 


| ous to our reaſon. Reaſon, however, plain- 


4 tells us when we obſtruct, pervert, or 
de 


viate from the intention of nature. And 


ſuch egreſſions from her laws are degene- 
racies from the connate ſtandard of human 

perfection. Abſolute purity, or rectitude of 
being in the abſtract, little concerns man- 

kind. It is a mere empty ſpeculation when 
applied to men, and may, without caution, 


 _ _ make them wander out of their province. 


The main queſtions then are, what conſti- 


tutes rectitude of conduct in man, and how 


are obliquities from this rectitude to be 


marked out? Our own nature and reaſon 


| thoſe laws, founded on original principles 


and paſſions in the mind, and on the natu- 
ral ſtructure, feelings and appetites of the 

body, are not obey'd to a determinate de- 
gree, the deſign of the all-wiſe Creator is 

_ fruſtrated, and a degeneracy or viciouſneſs 


inſues. According to this divine ſtandard 7 


of human rectitude, thoſe perſons are vi- 


cious, who voluntarily prevent the uſe of 
their eyes, ears, hands, feet, or any other 
members of the body, or limit the exerciſe 


8 

of any of the faculties of the mind, as 

love, kindneſs, compaſſion, and all other 
degrees of benevolence, And this vici- 
douſneſs is aggravated, when the right uſe 
of the natural powers is of great and in- 

tereſting moment to ſociety. It is therefore 


immeritorious, altogether a farce, and moſt 


ridiculous weakneſs, to place human per- 
fection in a ſolemn and formal round of 


= _ devotional exerciſes, or in indolent inoffen- 


| fiveneſs, or in juſtice, or in charity ; for, 
no man can be perfect or virtuous as he T 
ought to be, and may be, unleſs he diſ- 
charges his duty extenſively, according to 
bis ſituation, by an active application of his 
various natutal powers, capacities and ta- 


llents, to their reſpectives ends. Excepting 
therefore, where ſome particular pleas can 


be alledyed in its juſtification, determined 
celibacy, during the whole meridian of life, 


— vice, as it is a practical denial of the 
vviſdom and rectitude of our formation. To 


jſtify it is to reproach our maker; and not 


to allow it one of the moſt palpable, and 
in its effects, one of the moſt hurtful tranſ- 


greſſions of the law of nature, is, by baſe 


and ſelfiſh conſiderations, or by unexamined 
and trite prejudices, to corrupt our reaſon 


_ againſt the law of God, the generous inſtiga- 
tion of natural deſire, and the urgent and 
| important claims of ſociety. It is a conti- 
nued tranſgreſſion, and with this ſtate of 
the perfection of man is utterly irrecon- 


„ cileable. 
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cileable. No argument to invalidate this 
reaſoning can be drawn from the ſuppoſi- 
ou of angelic natures. \Becguſe, ſince what 
rfection in man would be imperfection 
* n angels; ; and fo perfection in a rational in- 
habitant of this world. For, what is right : 


in created Beings muſt be entire rectitude 1 


a relative ſenſe, as it is derived from their 
eſſential natures and immutable conditions. 
This part of man's duty, to wit, the legiti- 
mate procreation of children, has been treat- 
ed of, with a ſheepiſh and deſpicable reſerv- 
| edneß, as if the truth was aſhamed of itſelf, 8 
and in manners extremely hurtfal to the | 
prime intereſts of ſociety ah religion. Some 


moral writers ſeem to make i it a vice; many 


dramatic ones laugh away its virtues, and 


make it rather the ſubject of the ſport, of 


their pens, than an important and ſerious 
topic; while the advocates for. the genuine 
and original dictates of nature, and uncon- 
taminated. reaſon allow, that it deferves as 
high praiſes as any other virtue, and think 
juſtly, that its honourable exerciſe ought to 


= inforced by the greateſt rewards, and the 


| contempt of 1 it diſcountenanced by the moſt 


 awfal terrors. In our formation, we are 


' commanded to undertake it with ſpecial 
energy, and peculiar force. And reaſon tells 
us, we hereby ſerve moſt effectually the 
purpoſes of the creator. It is not more plain, 
that he intended we ſhould practiſe | any 
branch of moral — than that 
ve 
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we ſhould propagate our ſpecies. We 
are at his inſtigation, moſt ſtrongly promp- 
ted to it. Has he not made the aſpect 
of ſocial pleaſure to ſmile on this 
duty with its ſweeteſt allurements? And 


in the non-performance of it, are not many 


_ thouſands perpetually tormented by the tur- 
daulent emotions of their own bodies and in- 
dFlinations? Diſquietude and uneafineſs of 

both body and mind ever haunt them in 
their ſolitary walks, over their cups, and in 
their beds. Whereas the exerciſe of true 
love is amply rewarded by an heavenly ſe- 
renity of mind, and the rage of the body 
greatly promoted by it, while its ge- 


neral good effects are od to, and felt 


in the largeſt conſtituted ſocieties, whereby 


it ĩs proved one of the firſt and moſti important 


duties of man. This high opinion of it is a- 
| bungantly confirmed by reflecting, that were 
not men faithful to the demands of love, all 


their other virtues would avail nothipg to- 


2 wards the preſervation of the happineſs of 


the world. For, notwithſtanding the ex- 
emplary diger of all other duties, the 
: omiſſion of this would be flagrantly wicked, 


as it is directly! levelled at the deſtruction of 
human beings, and capable of making a 


ſcarcity of thoſe pleaſant and ſuſtaining pre- 


parations and productions which providence 
bas given. Authors have ſometimes loudly 
| celebrated tranſient acts of charity, ten thou- 
On 3 ſand 


1 4 

fand of which, are not to be compared to 
the victue of him, who takes to himſelf 

a female mate, ties himſelf by the moſt ſa- 

cred bonds of unpolluted friendfhip, and 

uſes his utmoſt endeavours to make her, and 

the mutual cffopring, fo happy as it is in his 


power, thro' the future proceſs of life, con- 
formably to his laudable and excellent reſo- 
lution. Every man is leſs or more deſerving, 


according to the ſum of good, which he is 
the author of deſignedly, when other things 


are equal, And whether this good be, in ſmall _ 
quantities, divided amongſt many perſons, or 
parcelled out in larger quantities, to a few, 


or made to center principally i in one, if that 5 


one is an object worthy of its reception, and 
alſo the imparting affection equally gener- 
ous, the virtue is equal and the ſame. Hence, 


if we argue from the valuable ends anſwer- FE 
cd by it, I would rather, on the day of a ſu- 


ture righteous judgment and retribution, be 
the man, who had, by ane ven ſeries of kind 5 
neſs, nods one woman happy for life, than 
 haveunnaturally and ſelfiſhly avoided ſharing 
in the cares and afflictions of a conjugal ſtate; 
which however are mixed with pleaſures, 
though I had daily fed the poor, and 2 5 
n alms to more than a million of per- 
ſons. For, I fee no reaſon to believe, da 5 


„ giving alms will atone for ſuch a no- 


torious deſertion of the public intereſt. 15 
They may not all amount in value to the 
uch [ man communicate to my partner, 


. 
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7 thro? a courſe of years. The advantage ac- 

| cruing from them may be very ſhort lived. 

But, by entering with a conſort into the 

a deareſt ties of ſociety, I may be her conſtant 
comfort, thro” a long decline of years to the 


5; grave, and the ſecondary or inſtrumental 


parent of rational exiſteuc:s, which may be 
left. at our deceaſe, living and immortal 
proofs of our love, to add to the fulneſs of 
the creation, to partake of the bounties of 


_-. heaven, and from whom ſucceſſors may 


ſpring to the end of time. Thus numbers 
of rational creatures will be brought into 
being, who ſhall participate of eternal enjoy- | 


ments. In ſhort, no waie or virwous perſon 


haas the proſpect of doing ſo much good in 


any other way, as by dilcharging conjugal 
officee, and. railing up a family, to ſupport 
the intereſt of the great family of the earth. 
| Thoſe, therefore, WhO,  thro' covetouſnels, 


| bumour, pride, envy, and ſuch like deſtruc- == 


tive, immoral, and abandoned principles, re- 
. fuſe to pair with their kind, are gwlty of the 


_ moſt complicated wickedneſs. They occa* 
ſion many to live mopiſh, ſolitary, and diſſa- 
ftüsſied all their days, enervate the active 


ſorce of moſt, if not all, moral affections in 


5 chemſelves, admit into thei boſoms, a tor- = 


rent of vices, and gouuteract that inclination, 
which prompts them to pay their tribute to 
the ſupport of the world. They ſtifle the 
ſeeds of generation, render the Slide and 


EI: elaborate. 
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elaborate proceſs of their animal economy, 
buy violent and baſe reſtriction, abortive, and 
unthankfully live on providence's bank-ſtock, 
at the ſame time, that they endeavour to de- 


ſtroy its public welfare, and public credit, and 
by diminiſhing its ſubjects, to bring an un- 


timelydeſolation on the earth. Such conduct is 


monſtrouſly inhuman, ungrateful to the cre- 


ator, and murderous in its effects. 4 
there will be a finally adjuſting and imparti- 


al judgment, as conſcience avows, its future 
terrors to ſuch perſons ſhould be fearfully 
_ diſplayed. The proverb joculatly ſays, © old 
| maids muſt lead apes in Hell, and antique 


| bachelors may be puniſhed by rolling Sy/y- 
Pbus's ſtone. But, I leave this taſk to thoſe, 


whoſe duty requires them to admoniſh 
offenders with inſtructive .gravity, rouze 
them by pathetic exhortation, Imprint 
| conviction on their hearts, and intreat 
them to reform their ways. It is to be 


wiſhed, pulpit · inſtructors would no long- 
er ſolemnly trifle with the people, in re- 
commending childiſh ceremonies, pompouns 
ſuperſtitions, and nonſenſical tenets, eſtabli |} 
ed on ignorance and prejudice, and ſanctified 


by the weak and enſlaving demureneſs of the 


. but become univerſally concern- 


ed, to commend and reſtore mankind to the 


dutiful obſervance of the authentic and un- 


ſophiſticated claims of nature and ſociety. 
The craving appetites were intended to be 

: moderately indulged, The eale and com- 
| fort 


„ 
— of body and mind depend much upon 


The ſocial affections were deſigned to 


N . private and public happineſs; it is 
therefore wrong to curb them. Inſtead of 
love, friendſhip, parental regard, kindneſs, = 


generoſity and benevolence, it is impious to 
ſiubſtitue indifference, variance, ſingleneſs of 
Nate, unkindneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, and ill-will. 


Theſe are the foundation of all unhappineſs. 
Moſt men and women are capable of ſerving 
the world in propagating their ſpecies ; it is 
therefore a crime not to attempt it. The propa- 
gation of the kind is the unalterable ſcope of 
nature in the inanimate, as well as animate 
creation. All vegetables have their ſeeds, 


which are plants in miniature, and require n 


ly to be committed to a proper ſoil in a right 
ſeaſon, when they produce plants in every re- 
ſpect like their parents, which is called vegeta- 
tion. Some minerals vegetate, and others grow 
by the juxta - appoſition of particles. The bru- 


tal world, as conſiſting of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 


and inſects, generate their reſpective kiads i = 
the. moſt conſtant and regular manner. All 
nature is in motion. While ſome 8 end 


e to death and deſtruction, others are Veen 


ing to life, and as it were to new creation. 


It is therefore faulty or vicious in man, to be 


indolent and inſenfible of his duty, and not 
to obey and follow -> voice of nature, in- 
clination, and appetite. For, to be ſenfible 
of, and active in . to follow the dictates 
of naturecloſely, to exerciſe her powers, and 

_ en iadulge 
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indulge her affections and appetites in mode- 
ration, 1s to glorify God, and do honour and 
good to ourſelves and fellow. creatures. So- 
crates had ſo mean an opinion of celibacy, 
that he engaged in the moſt intimate, ſocial, 
and ſenſual communications with Xantippe, 

a woman of the molt intractable and brutiſh 
temper and behaviour, and who, to the end 
of the world, will be termed the queen of 
ſcolds. He conſidered the poiſon of a malig- 

nant tongue, as ſufficiently attempered and 
mollified by the philoſophic antidote, of aſſiſt- 


ing to people the world, increaſing che number 
ot members of the community, anſwering in 


this, as well as other reſpects, the end of his 
cCrtrcation, whereby he acted up to the dig 
nity, and natural perfection of an human 


nature, and ſo rendered glory, praiſe, honour, 
and thankſgiving,. to the - ſupremely great, 
kind, and all- wiſe author of nature. Though 
. digreſſing rom the ſubject, we. may 
: Jaſt take notice, that it is worth every one's 
while to cultivate. and cheriſh: cheat fulneſs 
and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. Socrates, a 
remarkable pattern of it, was naturally il. > 
tempered, ard. moroſe, but he overcame ill- 
nature by ſound philoſophy. | A phyfiogno- 
miſt, introduced into the ſchool where Sa- 
crates was, being asked what opinion he had 


of him, replied, he was an ill-natured and 


paſſionate man. The pupils in the acade- 
my gave aum the lye, and * to r bs 


and be. 
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and beat him for his miſtaken opinion and 
_ cenſure, as they knew their maſter to be a 
perſon of the moſt extraordinary ſweetneſs 
of temper and affability. Socrates, ſeeing their 
rage and chaſtiſement, faid, hold gentlemen, 
the man is right: I was of ſuch a temper, 
till it was ſubdued by right reaſon and phi- 
loſophy. But to return. - All ripe perſons, 
who live without ſexual communication, re- 
ſemble collected ſeed, repoſited in a granary, 


and ſuitable ſoil, unſown with it. For, 
though there be few inſtances of both bar- 


ren men and women, this cannot be known 
before trial. It muſt therefore be highly 
- virtuous, and confiſtent with the principles 
of the moſt ſeraphic religioniſt, as well as 


-.-- Jooſt libertine, to make the experiment. 

If the generating feed of the male, convey- 

ce ed into the womb of the female, which re- 
ceives and nouriſhes the tender rudiments of 

the homuncio, proves prolific, the ſecond 


grand and univerſal law of nature takes place, 
which is to increaſe and multiply; and the 
| Fewnſb legiſlator might have added, to per- 
petuate the-ſeries of mortals, till time is ſwal- 
lowed up in eternity. If this be not attemp- 


ted in a rightful way, it is a vice from de- 


| fe, which affects both the individual and 
the public. If it be rightly attempted, but 
does not ſucceed, it is ſufficient to fall by 
brave and virtuous-undertakings. That ce- 
| libacy is often the cauſe of private and public 
miſery 


—— 
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miſery may in a great meaſure, appear from 
many of the foregoing reflections. We 
may add, that the higheſt degree of comfort, 
or rather inſipid and inactive repoſe, which 
maiĩdenſhip or bachelorſhip is capable of, is, 
vaſtly inferior to that of marriage. This, in the 
opinion of all judicious, experienced. and im- 


partial perſons, may be made the happieſt con- 


dition in the world. The loweſt ſhare of feli- 
city, that ever attends a married life, is found 
to be greater, than the loweſt ſhare of tran- 

quility and eaſe, that is, or can be enjoyed by | 
a fingle perſon. It is therefore a kind of 
aunt proof, grounded on fimple 
facts, that, as the pleaſures of a conjugal ſtate, 
when higheſt or loweſt, in particular exam 
ples exceed thoſe of the virgin life, in ſi- 
mular caſes, ſo the pain and miſery of the lat- 
ter, muſt exceed thoſe of the former, in the 
fame proportion. It is almoſt needleſs to 


mention the love-fick pains, the unſupplied 


Wants of nature, and the uneaſy and unſa- 
|  tisfied defires which accompany it. But it 
is obſervable, as beneficence promotes felici- 
ty, ſo maleficence cauſes infelicity, and abſti- 
nence from doing good, negative miſery, The 
| happineſs which human creatures are capa- 
dle of, is undoubtedly leſſened and contracted 
into too narrow bounds by ſocial abſtinence, 
as: hereby the beneficial influence and effi- 
cacy of its abilities are preverted, or unap- 
W 2 5 which 1s, in effect, annihilation. All 


unemployed 
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unemployed powers veſted in man, are no 
better than non-entities, as they neither con- 

tribute to the good of the individual, nor the 
public. As abfence of heat produces cold, 
and abſence of light cauſes darkneſs, fo ab- 
ſence of good produces evil, or negative un- 
| happineſs. A recollection, a ſuificient, fair 
and candid review of what has happened 


to men, in the various ſpheres of action 


wherein they have been engaged, from the 


commencement of time to this inſtant, as 


far as hiſtorical annals, ſacred or profane, 
ſtand our vouchers, will convince us, that hu- 
man nature always has been, and is 8 
ly the ſame altho' its dignity, or degree of 
rational partition, and conſcquently its hap- 
pineſs, has been debaſed and diminiſhed, not 
only by Adam and Eve, but by moſt an 
their poſterity, which doubtlef: might have 
been, and is by ſome, really preſerved and 
improved. A deviation irom nature is a 
deviation from virtue. A deflection from 


uſefulneſs is a deflection to uſeleſſneſt, hurt- | 


fulneſs, and miſery. It is much more hon- 
ourable and beneficial, to fight virtuouſly, 
with the inſtruments of propagation, the bat- 
tles of Venus, to increaſe the number of rati- 
onal beings, than with the ſons of Mars; 
Alexander, to conquer the then ditco\ ered 
world, or Julius Cæſgar, the greater nero f 
the two, to fubdne Gæul, with ſteciy Wei 


Pons, and make a dreadful carnage. It mov 
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be juſtly affirmed, that one pair of ftout, 
healthy, vigorous, and prolific bachelors, 
can do more ſervice to the public hap- 
pineſs, in any kingdom or country, than all 
the generals or admirals, or commanders. 
of fleets and armies, that ever appeared, 


have done, or can do, by their military pro w- 


eſs and conduct, to the end of time. Steely 
weapons, ſpread devaſtation and miſery far 
and wide, and deſtroy millions; but thoſe f 
generation, fitly regulated, diffuſe fulneſs 
and happineſs, and fight and maintain the 
more glorious cauſe of a a dying world. Such 
as are poſſeſſed of talents unexerciſed, which 
it exerciſed rightly, might be extenſively ad- 
vantageous in ſocial life, only cumber the 
ground, like noxious weeds in a garden, or 


excreſcences on the body, which hinder the 


regular performance of its functions. Ona fair 


deliberation, we therefore find, that as bodily - 


organs, and powers, a and faculties. of the 


mind of man, are formed for ſociety, aftivi= 
ty, and reciprocal communications of. good, 


every adult of either ſex, arrived at maturity 
of ſtrength and reaſon, in alimoſt every ſitua- 
tion, and all circumſtances, 1 is very faulty, 


and inexcuſable, i in not endeavcuring to lend 


à helping hand, to advance univerſal good; 
and that ſuch bogle perſons , leave the moſt 
notorious breaches or vacuities in the cir- 


cumfernce of that circle of vittuous action, 


the fruitful parent of felicity, wherein they 
n be employed. to the advantage and 
= emolu- 
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5 emolument of themſelves, a family, their 
country, and the world. = 
The nature and tendency of celibacy, de- F 

ducible from its apparent and real, particu- | 

lar and general effects, being canvaſſed and 

Illuſtrated, it may not be amiſs to mention 


ſome of the very many arguments made uſe 


of in its defence, which are conſequently 
_ objections to marriage, and thefice take occa- 


„ to ſhew their invalidity and frivolouſ- 


neſs. We may here make this general re- 
mark, that all, or moſt of the objections raiſ- 


0 againft marriage, or the arguments uſed 


in favour of celibacy, ſeem to ariſe either 
from the fear of what may poſſibly happen, 
but, from the common courſe of things, ſel- 


5 dom do happen, or from the love of ſuch 
1 things as are oppoſite to ſocial virtue. 


That the en men are liable to be 


ben pecked, ts frequently urged by the bache- 


lors, in vindication of Wenke It cannot 
| indeed be denied, that ſome women wear 


the breeches, nich ſeems to be owing 1 


theic ſtrong love of dominion, and may de- 
pend on one, or more of theſe caufes, namely, : 
maſculine ſtrength of conſtitution, immode- 


fate venereal appetite, 4 tow of bad education, 


ſuperior ſenſe and fortune, ill- governed paſſi- 
ons, and barrenneſs. Inf lent imperiouſneſs in 


wives may ariſe from barrenneſs alone, but 


can ſcarce reſult from any one of the other cau- 
os ingly. But, as there are very few terma- 
 gants, 


— oa -P2 e _g n _ — 
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gants, compared with the number of thoſe 


women that are prudent, obliging, gentle and 


eaſy to be intreated, becauſe the above- named 


cauſes of imperiouſneſs ſeldom unite in one 


woman, and when they do unite in one, do 
not always produce a — diſpoſition 
and behaviour, it is highly wrong and partial, 
to charge the fair ſex, by the lump, with a 
fault, that — . to a very ſmall pro- 
portion of them. For, ſuppoſe men were 
do chule wives by a lottery, and all the wo- 
men were to be conſidered either as blanks 
or, prizes, for one blank, there would be 
found a great ſupetiority of prizes. A vix- 
on, in chuſinga wife, may be cafily avoided; 
becauſe ſome characteriſtie ſigns of an im- 


perious temper and condugt, as inſtability, 


odd humours, ill nature, ſcolding, ſullenneſs, 
and peremptorineſs, could not, without vaſt 
difficulty, be 
her arts of diſſimulation, coquetry, and flat- 
tery. & wife of this furiqus mould is cer- 
tainly a 8 
She muſt proves like baſe. metal, mixed with 

pure, a great alloy: to happineſs, if not total- 

ly ruinous of it. Such a blank would be 
much worſe, than one in a ſhate lottery, for 
Which ſome money is commonly received. 
hBecauſe, in this caſe, though there be a poſi- 
ſive gain, there is an over- balancing poſitive 
loſs. The man that gains, receives a woman, 
I but loſes a great ſhare of bappineſs. A fur 


long intirely concealed, by all 


great blank in the lottery of life, 


could 7 


de not raſhly and im 
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ould not expect to be long loved by, or 
meet with civil treatment from a huſband. 
But, ſuppoſes the worſt, that a man ſhould 
marry a furious woman, he ſhould, for the 
ſake of good coming from evil, acquieſce, 
like Socrates, in his unhappy lot, and endea- 
vour to reform her. On the whole, as the 
fear of being hen-pecked is founded on the 
rarity of the event, and which, if marriage 
petuouſly undertaken, 
may be eafily avoided, no one ought to be 
diſcouraged from entering into it, by ſeeing 
ſuch an inſtance; it ought only to caution him 


againſt temerity, and ſhould never confirm 


any, in the unnatural, unſocial, and uſe- = 


lels ſtate of celibacy. 
=. As ſome of the one eee deterred from 
mw rr ſo ſorne of the other ſex are affright- 
ed from it by the hazard of being cock-peck- 
ed. Bat this jon, if put in a true light, 


the ſmall danger of being hen- | 


will appear of little weight. For, the riſque 


of marrying 2 tyrant for a *buſband is way 
mall. And as the huſband and wife have 


one intereſt, "give pleaſure to, and take it in 


tach other, are mutual confidents, as bound 


by the ties of love and friendſhip, have com- 
mon cares, and the ſame habitation and bed, 
they ſhould be accounted one perſon in ef- 
fect, though they are two in reality. If 
this be allowed, they will have no occaſion 
to 3 for authority. Vet, as it ga 
8 ; 


legal tenor of nature, or generally holds, that 
the huſband is the ſtronger veſſel, it is 
right and reaſonable, that the chief care of 


the family ſhould devolve upon him. This 


a balance of 


care, however, ſhould be alleviated by the 
good nature and complaiſance of the wife. 
If this be omitted, the huſband will be apt 
to brow-beat her, whence endleſs ſtrife, and 
domeſtic broils and quarrels may ariſe. Ano- 
ther thing to be minded by the wife, to 
prevent the misfortune of being governed ar- 
bitrarily, is, to claim no more power than 
What juſtly belongs to her. A fair equality 
of power, when the judgments are equal, is 
all that ſhould be deſired. More is unrea- 
ſonable, and leſs is unjuſt, If there be a bal- 


| little ſubmiſſion in the wife will produce 


be eaſily concerted and ſetiled; harmony and 
agreement will attend domeſtic conſultations, 
deſpotic rule in the huſband will be pre- 
vented, and all their management will re- 
daound to their credit, mutual comfort, and 
ſatisfaction. Since therefore male uſi 


ot being cock-pecked, depends, for the moſt 
part, on the want of good nature, and a 


little ſubmiſſion in the female, it can only be 

_ cared by a due alteration of her diſpoſuion 
and conduct. And as this may be cabily 
done by all women, it is impolitic, and con- 
trary to their intereſt and happineſs, not to 


power, and family-ſchemes will 


ſurpation, N : 


do | 


— ond 
do it without the leaſt Heſitation. Superi- 
ority of power, in a married ſtate, is ſcarce 
worth contending for. I would adviſe no 
woman to ſcold or cudgel her huſband into 
condeſcention, if ſhe is heroine enough to 
fight him. A wedded couple, differing a- 
| bout the prevalence of power, agreed to 
| buy a pair of breeches, and a pair of cudgels. 
The breeches were laid on the houſe floor, 
as a reward of trophy of victory, and the 
cudgels were ufed by the parties in fighting 
for them. Scarce a month paſſed without 
a pitched combat, in which fometimes the 
ns * conqueror, when ſhe kept the 
breeches, and ſometimes the huſband. The 


_ Tithed alternately,” which was ſometimes of 


government of the wife and huſband flou- 


longer, and ſometimes of fhorter duration. 


For want of a little condefcenfion, the whole. 


war, partly in ſlavery, and partly in liberty, 
which, by a few conceffions on either fide, 
might have been happily and wholly ſpent 


a huſband or wife is very blameable, and 


ol the fame bad nature and tendency, as in a 
king; yet, when violent diſturbance and 


confuñion rife in a family, it is requifite there 
ſhould be a determining power, veſted in 
one perſon, to be the inſtrument of healing 
and regulating it. Now nature indicates, in 
the moſt palpable manner, where the diſcre- 
leaned: alas 
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tionary or deciding power ought to be plac- 


cd. As God is the one great and kind go- 


verning lord, or arbiter of the univerſal fami- 
ly on earth, ſo man, and not the woman, 
ougnht to be the ſmall and ſerene governing 
potentate, lord, or arbiter of the leaſt fa- 
mily in it. For, fince the body of the man 
is formed by nature of greater ſtrength and 
| hardineſs than that of the woman, and vigour 
ol mind is in a great meaſure dependant on 


the ſtrength of conſtitution, in theſe reſpects, 
he is better fitted to provide for, take care of, 


protect, and govern his wife and children, 
than the woman, who is of a more enervat- 
ed mind, weaker and tenderer frame and 


; conſtitution, therefore leſs able to protect her | 
huſband or offspring againſt injuries, being 


adapted for being a mother, to breed, nour- 


3 cheriſh, and nurſe the latter, while ſhe 


contributes her ſhare to make the former . 
happy. This truth is eaſily confirmed from 


analogy. Daily vulgar obſervation proves, 


that greater ſtrength, majeſty and grandeur, | 


not only belong to man than the woman, 
but to the male-fide or line of all ſpecies 


of animals, whether terreſtrial, quadrupeds, 


or the aerial feathered tribe, birds, or the a- 5 


quatic, fiſnes; and, as far as I know, it may 
hold more or leſs in all orders of the leſſer 
animals, as bees, gnats, flies, and reptiles, 
from the moſt perfect to the moſt imperfect. 
It is for our parpale to pom out few "pi = 
| — 
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ples which fall under frequent notice. Ob- 
ſerve the majeſtic appearance of the bull, 
his ſtately motion, curled forehead, larger 
_ fize, ſtrength, and courage ſuperior to the 


cow. The greater ſtrength, ſize, and cou- 


rage of the lion, with his buſhy mane and 
tail, diſtinguiſh him, without regarding the 


ſexual difference from the lioneſs. The 


ſtallion exceeds the mare in bulk, fortitude, 
generoſity and ſtrength. The bulk, ſtrength, 


cCourage, ornamented heads, tails, and whole 


plumed coats of the dunghil-cock, turkey- 
cock, peacock and all other male birds, are 

much more remarkable and beautiful, than 
thoſe qualities and ornaments in the hens 


of each reſpective kind. The male-whale, 


| and other male-fiſhes, differ in ſize, ſtrength, = 
| ſhape, colour, &c, from the females of their 


relative ſorts. This apparent difference be- 
 twixt the males and fervales of different crea- 


| tures was certainly intended for uſe, as well 
as variety and pleaſure. The uſe of marks of 


diſtinction in man, as ſuperior to the wo- 


man, was doubtleſs to confer upon him ho- 
nour and regard, and in brutes, to procure 


regard alone from their fellows; but the uſe 


of rational andcorporal ſtrength, is to give law, 


and when it is enacted to be able to put it in 
execution. Leſſer faze, courage, and ſtrength in- 


dicate inferiority and ſubmiſſion; but delicacy, 


ſoftneſs, and endearing ſhape, demand love, fa- 
vour, and kindneſs, This true analogical argu- 


| [10] 


ment, our great poet has expreſſed and a- 
dorned in the deſcription of — and Eve, 
compared with the brutal creation. 


Tu of far nobler ſhape erecs and tall, 
Goaiike ere 1 with native bonour clad © FE 
In nake« majeſty, fſeem'd lord all * 
And worthy ſeem d: For in their looks divine 
The _— of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Trut 5, uiſdom, ſanclitude ſevere, and ture; 3 
Severe, but in true filial freedom piac d, 
N bence true authority in men: Though bath 
| Not equal, as their Z ex not equal feem'd : 
For contemflation he, and valour form d; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and fweet attractive grace; 
He, for Ged only ;, ſhe, for God in him. 


His fair lorge front, and eye fublime, ale e 


Abſolute rule; and byacinthin lacks 
Round from bis parted forelbeł manly U 


Quilting. but not beneath his ſhoulders ores. 


| She, as à veil, down to the flender waiſt 
Fier unadorned golden treſſes wore, 
D1ſhevell'd ; but in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
4s the vine curls her tendrils, which imply 4 
| Subjeftion, but re equir'd with "gentle fwey 3 
53 by her yielde 4 by him beſt received: 
' Yielded with Coy y - 677 4 pride, 


Aud Foeet, relublant, amorous delay. 


MIL Ton, Bock IV. 


The fear of nn nor unfaithfulnefs 
to nuptial rites, is ſometimes a motive with 


both ſexes to adhere to celibacy, as it really 
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is very deteſtable, reproachful and fagitious. 
Sexual commerce is natural, and, when it is 

the conſequence of marriage, virtuous. For- 
nication, and ſelf- pollution cannot be defend- 
__ ed by the principles of morality, and much 


leſs adultery or infidelity to the conjugal bed. 
The former, however, are much oftner fal- 
len into than the latter. The commiſſion 
of whoring; and manuſtupation, ſhew the 
mind to have tranſgreſſed the confines of vir- 
tue, though in ſome caſes, they are faults of 
a leſſer dye. The perpetration of adultery 
| thews the mind to be vaſtly depraved and a- 
bandoned to the groſſeſt impurities, and moſt 
flagrant diſhoneſty. It is a kind of ſtealth, 
for which no ſimilar and adequate compenſa- 


= tion can be made, whence it deſerves the ſe- Zh 


vereſt cenſure, and more vigorous penalties 


than felony, or depredations of the goods of 
fortune. Por. was it to become an univerſal 
vice, honeſty and humanity would ſcarce 


be left amongſt mankind. It ſhocks rakes 


_ themſelves before they commence. finiſhed 


reprobates. Virtuous principles are there- 


fore, the only guard againſt it. With- 
out the influence of religion, poligamy, d 


and pfomiſcuous cohabitation, even with 


| betrothed perfons, would probably ſoon turn 


people to irregular filthineſs, and brutiſhneſs. 
There is, perhaps, ſo much virtue amongſt 
men, even amongſt thoſe that are reckoned | 


immoral, as to hinder the frequent commiſ- 
* e ſion 
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fion of this crime. At leaſt charity for our 
fellow-creatures ſhould make us think ſo, 
Hence. it will be a ſecurity againſt cuckol- 
dom, to chuſe ſuch wives and huſbands as 

have had virtuous educations. If this be 
regarded, there will be very little hazard of 
- marrying either an adulterer, or adulte- 
reſs. There is ordinarily as much chance 
to marry a ſodomite, an inceſtuous perſon, 


7 one addicted to beſtiality, whoredom, or ſelf- 


pollution, or a robber, thief, murderer, py- 
rate, as one given to adultery. It can be no 
_ difficult” affair, to avoid contracting with 
ſuch notoriouſly infamous, and vile perſons, 
The bare poſſibility of being ſtruck dead by 
tiles or ſlates, falling from a houſe as we 


walk the ſtreets, or of being choak'd by 


every morſel of bread or meat we eat, ſhould 
equally deter us from going about our law- 
ful buſineſs, or ſupporting life, becauſe theſe 
accidents have happened. The fear of every 
diſtant poſſible. danger, was it always to bias 
and influence our.conduct, would ſoon put 
an end to happineſs, and to the ſucceſſion 
of mortals. Now, ſince there is ſome ſmall 
chance of entering into a matrimonial con- 


tract with one of the moſt abandoned prin- 

_ Ciples, the legiſlature has provided divorce 
2s a remedy for ſa great an injury: A noble 
_ remedy, indeed, for ſuch wrongful abuſes. 

It gives every one ſo _ unfortunate an oppor= 
tunity of trying to procure a perſon of ſtrict 
Se en, 
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me and fidelity to the bridal bed. Indeed, 
the obtaining a divorce may be ſometimes at- 
tended with greater charges than the plaintiff 
can bear. In ſuch a caſe, let him wear his 
horns in the practice of the ſtricteſt virtue: 
For, the proverb ſays, Contented cuckolds 
go to heaven, not waggiſhly, or without the 


air of truth as they ſhun one of the moſt enor= 


mous vices that ever diſgraced and corrupted 
human nature. If this does not fatisfy them, 
they may recollect, that Ceſar and Pompey 
were both of them horned ; and that, as it 


is not a piece of unexampled villainy in the 


Higheſt ſtations, their temporal grief may 
admit of conſiderable mitigation. Thoſe 


that plant horns upon their own heads by 


ſuſpicion and jealouſy, ſtand arraigned at 
the bar of common ſenſe for __ fol- 
ly, and deſerve no commiſetation. Vi 
Another objection to, or preventive of, 
a marriage, is vapouriſhneſs, or the fear of 
producing it. Fulneſs of happineſs and 


Action belongs to marriage; but a defect in 


both appertains to Celibacy. Therefore a 

juſt notion of theſe two different conditions 
ſhould be formed by the perſons that would 
reject the one and embrace the other, 
Vapouriſhneſs, whether conſtitutional or 


= acquired, is a very general cauſe of unhap- 
pineſs and inaction. It often cauſes miſta- _ 


| ken opinions, and inclines perſons to a ſlug- 
giſh whimficalneſs.  Whim, which is the 


H $ parent 


3 : 
parent of fantaſtic and odd opinions and prac- 
tices, of a crooked and deformed ſhape, be- 
cauſe they are contradictory to the beauty of 
rectilineal truth, and the force of irrefragable 
demonſtration, is the erroneous concluſion 
of a confuſed imagination and wrong judg- 
ment, and can only be removed by clear 
conceptions and right reaſoning. It has, in- 


deed, frequently a mixture of truth, tho* 


error, for the moſt part, abounds in it. Va- 
pouriſhneſs of body is apt to ſubſtitute in 
the mind fear for hope, doubt for affiance, 
_ uncertainty for certainty, difficulty and dan- 
ger for facility and ſafety, irreſolution for re- 
ſolution, unſteadineſs for ſteadineſs, and pain 
for eaſe; fo that, unleſs it is corrected by 
_ timely circumſpection, it will ſoon infect 


the mind with many dangerous errors, by 


ſuggeſting to it falſe documents, It is liable 


to leſſen accuracy and candor, abate ſagaci- 


ty and hinder Knowledge; yet theſe are ne- 


cebſſary to guard againſt miſtakes, in the na 


| ture, value, and purſuit of things, Ifa 


vapoured perſon is at One time convinced of „ 
the truth of any propoſition, as that matri- 
mony, for the good it does, and the perſo- 


nal enjoyment it brings, is preferable tao 


non- compliance with it; at another he 


| will adopt the oppoſite opinion and ae 


cConformably to it, Vapouriſhneſs often 


yields to the ſtrength. of reaſon, and e- 
vidence of truth in ſpeculation; but be- 


— „„ WET 
ing reluctant, and unwilling to leave its 
beaten tract, is ſeldom influenced by it in 
action. Enjoyment can be either rhapſodic 
and uninterrupted, or moderate and inter- 
rupted. Non-enjoyment can be either mo- 
derate pain and miſery mixed wsth allevia- 
tion, or conſtant and uninterupted miſery. 
Neither conſtant and unabated happineſs, 
nor continual and unremitted miſery, are 
to be found on earth: But moderate enjoy- 
ment or non-enjoyment, and moderate pro- 
fitableneſs or unprofitableneſs, in all their 
various degrees, are to be obtained or avoid- 
ed in this life. Tis a pity that a vapouriſh 
habit of body and mind ſhould divert many 
from chuſing, at maturity of years, that 
condition, which will, when rightly im- 


proved, conduce ioſt to theſe valuable ends. 
Some Bachelors are afraid of marrying, 


though they are free of vapours, left the 
too great indulgence ig venery, or the great 
demands of a wife, ſhould-cauſe that diſcaſe. 

This, however, is very fooliſh talking. 


No ſenſible and virtuous woman deſires 


the extent and nature of human powers, 


which, in moſt conſtitutions, will prevent 
uneaſineſs and vapours. And it js a com- 
mon, but true obſervation, that matrimony 
frequently cures this diſtemper in women, 
Put then the ſaddle on the right horſe. In- 
ſtead of aſcribing the production of this diſ- 
. „% LX⅛“¼ 
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order, to the regular and moderate uſe of 
venery, it ſhould be attributed to abſtinence 
from it, or immoderate indulgence in it. 
And, ſurely it is in every ones power, to hit 
the bappy medium, betwixt the two ex- 
tremes. Indeed, Lord Bacon has obſerved, 


that there is no diſcretion below the girdle. 


But indiſcreet perſons ſhould conſider, that 
dll s much as they exceed the limits of mode- 


ration in gratifying this appetite, the ſooner 
will the pleaſure become taſteleſs; greater in- 


tervals of abſtinence from it will inevitably 
happen, and the ſooner will they be emaſ- 
culated and enervated, or incapable of 1e- 


peating or 8 the beloved — 
cation. 


f | and many bachelors to continne in the cuntle 
they have lo unnaturally choſen, is the love 


8 aden with law mals. . 


1 money. For, it is in their power to ob- - 
tain it, with the greateſt facility, as it de- 


pends intirely on their own conduct, and 
they have none, beſides themſelves, on 
vrhom they need expend any part of their 
income. It is, however, acting a very low 
and dirty part for the fake of riches, to ſup- 
preſs the moſt affectionate and communica- 


ble deſires. It is ſtarving their own com- 


fort, to ſcrape together, an unenjoyed heap 
of golden ore. It is, evety day, making the 
comfortable income, of their beings leſs than 


it ** be, to increaſe their fortunes. The 
increaſe. 
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increaſe, whereof, > anenjoged, | is only an ima- 


ginary good. It is chuſing to be ſelfiſhly 


rich, in pining ſolitude, rather than to im- 


part of their ſubſtance to be ſharers in the 
joys of love, and ſee themſelves ſurrounded 


with its tender charities, ever grateful to the 


human heart. If they would hearken to 
love, and follow nature, they would have 
nothing to fear. They would then have 


enough to ſweeten labour, cheriſh daily in- 
duſtry, make them content and ſettled in 


5 * vie ws, intirely eaſy in their minds, and 
more eaſy under diſappointments. In placid 

intercourſes of friendſhip, they might love 
and be loved. Thus, ſpending life to their 


great ſatisfaction, if at their deaths they 
were not worth ſo many thouſands, as they 


| that neither celibacy, nor any other conditi- 


might have been, they will not repine at their 
happy fate, nor condemn their bliſsful re- 
 compence, Of all the arguments adduced 
in favour of a ſingle life, its being leſs ex- 
penſive than matrimony, is the meaneſt and 
weakeſt. It is evident, beyond all oppoſition, 


on, can be happy, that is contrary to nature. 
", then a greater expence is requiſite to pro- 
cure and maintain a ſtate of greater happi- 
| peſs, it is monſtrous folly not to beſtow it. 


When expence anſwers this moſt valuable 


purpoſe, it is madneſs not to beſtow it. Un- 5 
enjoyed treaſures are poſſeſſed to no good 


: heaped No . accrues to the poſ- 


 ſeffor T 
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ſeflor from an eſtate, money, or any 8 
ther goods of fortune, unleſs he prudently 


and moderately enjoys them. It is certainly 


true that we poſſeſs eſſentially, no more than 
we enjoy. It is a ſordid and painful pleaſure 
to hoard up riches without uſing them, but 


a noble and painleſs delight to uſe them 


_ ourſelves, and do good to others with them. 
Nothing can be more mean and abject, than 
to deſpiſe and avoid marriage, for fear of al- 
lowing a wife pin-money. It is an objec- 
tion as low as the ground. The geceſſary 
expences of houſe-keeping, and the educa- 
tion of children, are ſupplied by all wife 
and good men, with the utmoſt readineſs 
„„ cheurſulnem. They are greatly inte- 
rreſted in ſuch diſburſements, where with their 
own conſolation, happineſs and uſefulneſss 
are enlarged, with thoſe of a wiſe, children, 
and their lateſt poſterity. A ſtale virgin or 
baehelor ſaid, it was unreaſonable to do good 
to poſterity, . becauſe poſterity had done no- 


thing for chem. Had this been the opinion 


and practice of their anceſtors, they them- 
ſelves had never exiſted. The world would 
have received its dead, but none would have 
been born to have filled their places. Men 
purchaſe pleaſures of various kinds at an im- 
menſe profuſion of treaſure, ma many of which 
are of an teferior ſort. Now, it being well 
known to parents, that one of the higheſt 
— is to yours and educate —— 


it . 
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ie muſt be contrary to every one's real inte- 


reſt, not to endeavour to taſte it. The plea- 
5 ſure of faving money is fordid, and cannot 
come in competition with it. Moreover, 
matrimony, as it excites to induſtry and oeco- 
nomy, often increaſes riches. Hence the 
adage, He that is needy when married, ſhall 
be rich when buried. As this is often veri- 
| fied, it ſhould give encouragement to the 
timorous and covetous bachelor, inſpire him 
with activity, and public ſpirit, and puſh. 
| him on to raiſe living monuments to his 
praiſe. | 


An intemperate love of riches is not a : 


greater hindrance to the free circulation of 
5 3 pleaſures, than inordinate ambiti? 
Its admirers plume themſelves with 
we expectations, and as they climb the 


afcent of fame, greatneſs and honour, reject 


every ſolicitation, which is ſuſpected to aim 7 


1 at retarding their progreſs. The peaceful, 
and blithſome walks of love, court them in 


vain. The youthful, blooming nymph, 
wiſhes and ſighs in vain, to enamour and de- 
tain the aſpiring youth. His tender paſſions, 


| fruitleſs plead for that reſpect which nature 


warrants them to demand. Ambition di- 


rects his eye to views of ſplendor and magni- 


F ficence, and bids him Hſten to no trifling 
avocations. In this language, it often ſe- 


5 eretly accoſts him. Follow me alone, and 1 


Will 
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will WEI you great in honour and reputati- 
on. Suben to my guidance, and your ad- 
vancement will be ſure. Your merit ſhall 
become illuſtrious, your character ſhall riſe, 
and be eſtabliſhed, and I will elevate you to 
the pinnacle of the moſt reſplendent digni- 
ties. Raiſed far above the common level 
of mankind, I will ſecurely conduct you to 
 yond ſhining ſpheres, whence you ſhall look - 
down with pleaſure, on adoring crouds, and 
largely ſhare in the glories of this world. 


I will bring you to the poſſeſſion of authori- 


ty amongſt the people, and incircle you with 
a multitude of dependents. But, if you 


dind yourſelf in wedlock's chains, all my 


offers are of courſe difdained, and you muſt 
fink into the humble vale of obſcurity, there 
to drudge in ſervile cares, with an abject- 
neſs of mind, which will render you un- 

| worthy of my future bleſſings. Let me 


gchuſe a fair companion for you; nor think 
it hard if the choice ſhould be deferred dd: 
the meridian of life, or to ſome years be- 


'yond it. Remember, while you are under 
my tuition, your advancement will be fu- 


premely attended to. With a ſtrong thirſt _ 


_ after it, and nauſeating of other things, Iſeek 


0 inſpire. you. Therefore beware of love, 
which, in ten thouſand inſtances, has been 


deſtructive to it. Thus ſpeaks the flattering 
inchantreſs, the poiſon of whoſe tongue of- 
OY ͤ en 


Lan 
ten invenoms the glowing boſom of youth. 
The ſentiments ſhe inculcates, often raviſh 
the imagination, and lift it up above meaſure, 
It is a real miſery to place our happineſs 
higher than nature intended. And there is al 
ways great danger of doing it when the mind 
has a very ambitious turn. Temperate aſpi- 
rations after honour, praiſe and fame are 
auſpicious to learning, art and virtue. But 
when theſe are extremely intenſe and deli- 
cate, they will not quadrate or be rationally 
reconcileable with the injuſtice, ingratitude, 


uncertainty, ignorance, and common diſap- 


pointments of the world. If the gratificati- 
on of inordinate and aſpiring wiſhes was 
made the ſtandard of our felicity, its foun- 
dation would be ever tottering and precari- 


1 5 ous, Greatneſs can be only the lot of few. 
hut a life of tranquillity, happineſs, and ſelf 
paſſeſſion, may be fairly enjoyed without it. 


The ſweets of love, may be preſent, where 
the blandiſhments of ambition are ever ab- 
ſent. The attainment and continuance of 
the former, are leſs liable to croſs impeding 
accidents, than the latter. And in the mo- 
| derate enjoyment of them, they are far more 


ſatisfactory. Whence, did they perpetually 
claſh with each other, by conſulting rea- 


| fon, we might know which ſhould be pre- 


ferred. If our riling views, in life, are juſt. 


5 and commendable, inſpired with a noble, = 


/ 
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warm, but temperate emulation, and not 


fantaſtically tranſported, the bloom of life 
may be devoted prudently to love, which, 
inſtead of interfering with, will aid us in 


the accompliſhment of them. 


Another impediment to marriage with 


ſome, is the unreaſonable love of variety, 

which is cauſed by leachery. Perſons of 

Iafcivious diſpoſitions, cannot eafily perſuade 
themſelves to be confined to one partner, no 


more than an epicure can eat with guſt al- 


ways of one diſh, It need not ſeem won- 


derful, that celibacy often produces leachery. 


For warm defires are inſeparable from it, 


and theſe, by continency, are apt, and 2 d 
mioſt ſure to be inflamed. It is as liable to pro- 


duce leachery as libertiniſm. This ſatisfies the 


appetite of venery on all occaſions, whence 
the mind is habituated to a hankering, after 


unlawful indulgencies, even after the abili- 


ties of execution are loſt. That by abſti- 
nence whets the inclinations, and defires be- 
_  yond the bounds of nature. Hence, it is, 
that old maids and bachelors are ſo liable 
to become univerſal admirers of their oppo- 
kite ſexes, or ſuperficial general lovers, __ 
a * without the greateſt difficulty, * = 
on one perſon as their ultimate choice, Ma- 
ny of them have become, in old age, ſtrenu- 
ous advocates for dear variety, ſtews, poli- 


gamy, or ſeraglio s. Inſtead of marrying, 


the 
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the ale, and was females, have ſometiazes 
recourſe to the hiring of men- ſtallions, 

the ruſty, and fumbling males, to the 
keeping of mifireſles, The life of celibates is 


| therefore very favourable to debauchery. 
The leſſon they have to learn, is, to chufe a 


proper buſband or wife, and govern that ap- 
petite nature has given to the ſexes, to in- 
_ creaſe private and public good, which, ſup- 
preſſed, produces nothing, and ungoverned, 
rends and deſtroys the conſtitution, pollates 
and debaſes the mind, and drowns both in 
an abyſs of miſery. The picture of laſcivi- 
ouſneſs is drawn in the following ſoliloquy W. 
a ſu ted leacherous bachelor, 
Nature ever prompted me to admire, love, 
and defire the flir ſex. This defire has gradu- | 
ally increaſed by habit, and the want of fa- 
15 — it to an enormous and ungoverna- f 
den to love what I cannot enjoy, to have 
that paſſion, which formerly I might have 
_ gratified with pleaſure, perpetually haunting 
me in theſe late and enervated years, and 
teaſing ine with leacherous wiſhes, which 


1 I have no power to accompliſh and indulge. 


5 The remembrance of every paſt opportuni- ” 
ty wounds me with regret. . Eſpecially m 
| miſery and anguiſh are intolerable, when the - 


= image of my once tender and lovely miſ- 


treſs is e to my ee From 


height. And now, wretched is my con- 
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this image I cannot fly; I think of it more 
than ever, and it as often cruelly upbraids 
me. "Tis true, I might have lawfully tak- 
en her to my arms, when we both were in 
the blooming age, perfect health, and vigor- 
codus ſtrength. Often have her looks, bluſh- 

es, ſmiles, and baſhful words, fully expreſſed 
1 conſent. Her ſurorient, ſnowy, panting bo- 
ſom was once impregnated with the kindeſt 
ſentiments towards me. Had we then mar- 
tied, I might have been one of the happi- 
| eſt of men. But my covetouſneſs and worldly 


ambition over-ruled the fondeſt dictates; the 


frequent ſeeing of new faces made me as 


unſtable as the wind, and light my great 


| 128 and as theſe have kept me from 


wful, ſo my religious education from un- 


lawful gratifications ; whence I am at this 
moment gnawed with grief, unnaturally in 
impotence, prone to painful and —— hex 
defire, deſpiſed by others, ſclf-diflatisfied, and 

ſelf- condemned. = 
I 0o this ſpeech, 1 hall ſubjoin the la- 
mentation of an old maid, found, wrote 
by ber own hand, among other papers, 

after her death, and, by ber executor, com- 


municated to me, in an evening, when 
converſing freely on the preſent ſubje&; who 
added, that without breach of friendſhip, 1 „ 


was welcome to publiſh it. 

Alt forty-five years of age, Lam unnatpral- 
; ly a virgin. After knowing myſelf, by long 
8 * 


, with relentick 8 and inſu- 
_ On I refle&t upon, and cen- 
ſure.my paſt folly. Young married women 


ate often. called fooliſh, and I have frequent- 


5 Wn” a goddeſs, I then imagined every 


Iy reviled them in converſation. But the 
moſt imprudent of them have not been ſo 
unwiſe, and imprudent as my ſelf. Nor, in 
my opinion, is it Free t any of them 
bave ſuffered ſo much injury, 
ef diſcontent and COT by by being, as I 

have felt by not being married. When ve- 
ry. young, I was told fo many fine things 
3 the value of the elegance of my 

ſhape, ſhape, and beauty of my perſon, that at fix- 
was in my own eyes, ſcarcely leſs 


b who ſaw me, immediate- 
| ired, and was enamoured of me. 


or ſuch pangs 


Their complaiſance, gallantry, and aftual 
addreſſes, confirmed me in this notion. 1 


put on innumerable diſtant airs, ſometimes 


willingly, but with mo diſdain and ha- 5 
tred, granted the favour of a kiſs, and took a 
| fooliſh pride in rejecting good offers, and 
ſlighting virtuous overtures and intreaties. 
Though my extraction was not high, nor 


ſortune conſiderable, I reſolved to marry | 


only ſuch a man as could ſup pport my m 
5 2 with grandeur, taſte with luxury, and 
nel my vanity with a title of honour, a tine 
5 ſeat both in country and to wn, rich cloaths, 

| 1 3 handſome 
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ndſor « eb and Eee Fla 
 ſervants.. Being repeated aca for a 

few cars, ny ex 2 continued 

5 18 e Often, e furveying and Beets 

ing my ſelf for fix honrs 2 © looking- 

glaſs, appeared at places of modiſfi und 
: ic reſort, for polit diverſions! with all ma- Etc, 


ginable gaiety and brilliancy. My keart fre- 
quently infipuared the probability of Tome richt 


— falling in love with me, and that'itwas 
8 very po ible 1 ſhould be a lady f ducheſfss. 
I lived 85 deluſive hopes unfatisfied; as all 


© Yet full bewitched'with'falle apprchenons 
| of the high merit of be beauty, and wins 


ſingle perſons, in bloomin v7 health,” Fick lift 
ſecretly burthenſome, teafing, and vexations, | 


ning accompliſhments, I refuſed at twenty- 


_ five, a gentleman of thirty, who gave me the 5 


5 ture years. Soon after this refuſal, my 


l fincereſt proofs of his great eat affection, and 
8 might! have made me Happy for all my u- 


lover married another lady, and I mourned 


| heavily on the ſtool of repentance. Conti- 
nued ſorrow waſted my charms, and de- 


ſtroyed my health, For five years I was vale- 
tudinary, and expended rk of my in» 
come in afſaf@rida-pills, to relieve'my ner- 


vous complaints. About thirty, I recovered 


a better ſtate of health, 'but go. that time, 


forthe ſpace of fifteen years, I have been ac- 
 cuſedof wal. want o generofay and cruel- 


Fo 


{ 


ſhunned and diſr 


| t wal 
ty, und inflead of being admired, have been 
egarded by the gentlemen, 
as one, who:over-values herſelf, and knows 
not: how to value others. So that it is to be 
feared, 1 _- ſpend the remainder of 
life a practical to the ſoGial comforts 
of which I might have joyouſly participated, 
and that extenſive utility to. which 1 might 
have largely contributed. 


Tt It were eaſy to mention, and dilucidate ma- 


1 S 
advocates of celibacy, ſi 


or vicious 


ry, the danger of marrying at, 
8 perſon, the difficulty of . — 
with a ſuitable fortune or dowry, and a hand- 


5 E nw increaſe of cares, 


13 1 new duties 


on. — ſettlements, diſlike to children, the 
trouble of educating them, confinement at 
required to 


5 a family, an embargo. on pleaſure, &c. but it 


may ſuffice; to have given, and anſwered a 
pecimes of ſome of te ongeſt of them. 
Had the cuſtom of — — 5 
p obtained in the earlieſt deſcendants of 


= 2s ſoon as begun. Had it only taken 
date a century, or half a century ago, and 


with a Defect temper, averit 


the world would have been ended 


then diffuſed it ſelf over this iſland, we ſhould 


| have wanted hopes, joys, intereſts and names. 
The oblivious retroſpe& makes one ſhudder 
J 5 


Which is very poſſible, tho not equally 


| I _ cataſtrophe, if general, would be r | 


JJ 

2 it would hive occalicned ö blank in the 
ſphere filled by our own exiſtence. And 
| now, ſhould it become more and more faſhi- 
onable, houſes will be converted into hermi- 
tages, towns into wilderneſſes, cultivated lands 


degenerate into their primitive barrenneſs, 
tamed and tractable beaſts turn wild and fa- 
vage, mankind again become ignorant and 
barbarous, the number of their offspring 


be dreaded, ſhould it univerſally prevail, . 


bable, not only this iſland, but the whole 
 Inhabited te us globe would be more 
effectually depopulated than by the moſt fu- 

rious and ravaging * The peſtilence 
from its appearance to its diſappearing, at one 


gradually diminiſh ; and what is more to 


time never ſwept off more than about half | 


of the inhabitants of the earth. Its de- 
3 ſtruction i is ſwiſt and great, that of celibacy . 
flower, but certain and more effectual. 


_ exceflive drinking of ſpirituous liquors kills 


The 


2 million of perſons, annually, in the world. 
But partial celibacy prevents, yearly, the birtn 
of ſome millions, and as it ſpreads the more, : 


is the more dangerous to f Its fatal 


bly, no leſs than total deſolation and oblite- 
ration of the traces of mankind, and fo 


predicament and neceſſity of a —— 
creation. M1 is , tho" not enough at- 
. . tended 


| 1 
Aude to, that it forcibly. tends to rec 


| —_ le to barbarity, as leflen- 

the inhabitants of the world, x pray e- 
the of learning and knowledge, 
_ a diſſolution of manners and civil 
laws, ſaps the foundation of natural religi- 
on * ſocial virtue, the three t foun- 
tains of ha 


ppineſs, and | in its deſtructive ef- 

fecte, towards the of the human 
race, is ſuperior to the olives efficacy of 
fermented liquors, war, peſtilence, or any o- 

| ther epidemic q; temp. 5 1 apd f mine, and 


2 eee. to di mal, deluge, 
A "Th the - WW FANG ard unblefſed 


ſtate of celibacy has been proved to counter- 

| 2Q benevolence, a moſt genuine principle, 
and reſiſt its ſtrongeſt and lovelieſt incite- 
ments, to be i injurious to the individual, be- 


|  cauſemuch felicity is loſt thereby, which hu- 


= man creatures are capable of, and to be high- 


Iy detrimental to the public, as it is an ene- 
my to learning, civility, and morals. Unpreju- 


diced reaſon therefore inſtamps it with re- 


| proach, and the ſocial affections look on it 
as their common enemy. But, though its 
votaries have their loſſes, they have ſome- 
times ſome, but not equivalent gains, as 


| gather from the arguments . 3 


